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Will they grow up to be 
what they want to be? 
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ts You can help! Write: Better Schools, 9 East 40th St., N. Y. 16,N. Y. 


WE MUST HAVE FIRST-RATE SCHOOLS! 
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THE en UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
e@ ‘*The best English dictionary of its size’’—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


THE NEW ‘dnenaiet cones OF THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE WORLD OF MATHEMATICS Four volumes, boxed RETAIL PRICE $25.00 





RETAIL PRICE $25.00 
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BEGIN MEMBERSHIP WITH 


BY LOVE POSSESSED 


BY JAMES GOULD COZZENS 








THE OXFORD REFERENCE LIBRARY Four volumes 
RETAIL PRICES TOTAL $27.25 
A Dictionery of Modern English Usage, The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, 
The New Ozford Book of English Verse, The Oxford Book of American Verse 


SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN—THE WAR YEARS RETAIL PRICE $36.00 
The Pulitzer Prize winning biography in four volumes 


CHURCHILL'S THE SECOND WORLD WAR RETAIL PRICE (if bought separately) 
All six volumes of Sir Winston’s epic history $39.00 


GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


HERE are at least three benefits 
of membership in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club that are beyond question. 





* The books you agree to buy can be 
chosen from approximately 200 Club 
Selections and Alternates made available 
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BY net ~ fay ery 
Gould Cozzens 
Price {to yo te only) $3.95 
THE NEW CLASS 
by Milovan Dijilas $3.95 
FIRST a 3 
A. Swanberg 
Price (to Aa &. only) $4.50 
THE SCAPEGOAT 
by Daphne —t Maurier $3.95 
THE » gree 
Don Whitehead $4.95 
BELOW THE SALT 
by Thomas B. Costain $3.95 
ANATOMY OF OF A MURDER 
by Robert Traver 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
THIS HALLOWED GROUND 
y Brace Catton 
Price (to moubeve only) $4.25 
MR. BARUCH 
ret L. Coit 


ALARMS AND DIVERSIONS 
es Thurber 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
PLEASE DON'T EAT THE 
ta es by Jean Kerr $3.50 
HISTORY OF ee ENG- 
fist SPEAKING PEOPLES 
by Winston S. Charenitl 
Vol. I: The Birth of Britain 
Price (to members only) $4.50 
The New World 
to members only) $4.50 
Us wae Age of 
Revolution 
Price (to members — $4.50 
A STUDY OF HIST 
The two-volume eiiment 
of the Toynbee wor 
Price (to members only) $5.95 


onerne> he, COURAGE 
y John F. Kennedy $3.50 


First, you get the books you want to 
read instead of missing them through 
overbusyness or procrastination—books 
sich as By Love Possgssep by James 
Gould Cozzens, and the other examples 
listed in the coupon. Second, you pay 
an average of 20% less for them than 
otherwise. Third, you share in more 
than $13,000,000 worth of free books 
(retail value) now distributed annually 
as Book-Dividends. This is actually a 
form of member profit-sharing, similar 
to that of a consumer co-operative. 
The offer outlined here really rep- 
msents “advanced” Book-Dividends 
carned by the purchase of the books 
you engage to buy later. 


during the year. 


* Each month you receive a full report 
about the next Book-of-the-Month. If you 
judge it is a book you would not enjoy, 
you send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book. Or you may 
simply say, “Send me nothing." 


> If you continue after this trial sub- 
scription, you will receive a Book-Divi- 
dend, averaging almost $7.00 in retail 
value, with every second book you buy. 


x Limited editions of these works have 
been printed for new members. For that 
reason, immediate acceptance is advis- 
able if you are interested. 
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=, “duty free, and may be paid for in either U.S. or Canadian currency. 
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Return to Algiers 


Whether our State Department likes 
it or not, it is now involved in the 
North African mess. It cannot avoid 
using all its wits and resourcefulness 
to bring some order there—that kind 
of order which may ultimately bene- 
fit the Atlantic Alliance. The French 
government itself has accepted our 
offer of intervention in its dispute 
with Tunisia. The British, too, have 
volunteered to join us in this effort 
at reconciling the government of 
Premier Gaillard with that of Presi- 
dent Bourguiba. But unquesticnably, 
because of our leadership of the Al- 
liance, the major role is ours. 

We should have been playing this 
role of mediation and conciliation 
ever since the start of the Algerian 
revolt. Our diplomacy should have 
been working quietly and firmly, for 
we are the friends and the partners 
of France, The French are, as every- 
body knows, a difficult breed to deal 
with. But who isn’t? How would we 
feel had we suffered the loss of pride 
and wealth resulting from the dis- 
memberment of an empire? 

During the past two and a half 
years the French government has 
submitted to having the Algerian 
problem debated at the U.N. General 
Assembly, provided the Assembly 


concluded that Algeria was none of 
its business. The very idea of having 
the Algerian problem “internation- 
alized” was anathema to the French. 
They did not like having it, so to 
speak, NaToized either. 

At the last Nato meeting, the 
French pressed hard and vainly to 
get from President Eisenhower a 
public recognition of their “pre- 
eminent” role in North Africa. The 
President stood firm. With a display 
of singular impartiality, the United 
States kept sending arms to both the 
French and the Tunisians. Arms have 
a bad habit of changing hands and 
crossing borders. 


Ts CAME the tragedy of Sakiet- 
Sidi-Youssef. The alleged hot pur- 
suit of Algerian raiders across the 
Tunisian border led to the wanton 
mass slaughter of Tunisian citizens. 
It has been reported that a French 
colonel, without consulting his gov- 
ernment or his superior officers, or- 
dered the strafing and bombing of 
Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef. The French gov- 
ernment, however, decided to share 
the guilt of its irresponsible officer. 

But the French government could 
not refuse the diplomatic interven- 
tion of the American and British gov- 
ernments, and the two governments 
had to intervene. It is obvious by 


VILLA LA PAUSA 


Thus would he paint it: walls of white and roof 
Red-tiled and shutters lavender, not closed 

But wide to the incredible blue sea. 

And he would paint the olives and the firs 

And the hot flowers shimmering in light 

No English sun bestows. This Englishman 

Has been the flame himself. What he has warmed 
Has been the world. And when the heat is gone 
The world will shrivel. Think of him like this: 
The sailor resting, part of sea and sky 

And all the simple marvels of an earth 

Which gave this great soul birth. 
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THe REPORTER’s NOTES 


now that what is at stake is not the 
boundary line between Tunisia and 
Algeria but the war in North Africa, 
and it doesn’t make much difference 
whether the war is called civil o; 
international. It concerns us. It js 
fought with American weapons. Up- 
fortunately, American bullets cannot 
be guided electronically to kill only 
Communists. 

To help the French government 
and responsible national leaders like 
Bourguiba in developing some struc. 
ture of federal union is an appall. 
ingly difficult undertaking. But thet 
is what we have to do. We cannot 
just tell the French to get out of 
North Africa. We must use all pos- 
sible resources of our diplomacy, all 
our toughness and all our kindness, 
to convince both the French and the 
North African Arabs that the old 
colonial order is dead, and that the 
newer device of granting sovereign 
nationhood to any aroused populace 
is also on the downgrade. 

The union between Egypt and 
Syria and the near-union between 
Iraq and Jordan show that the era of 
unrestrained free-for-all nationalisms 
may be coming to a close. If this is 
the case, as we strongly suspect, we 
can only rejoice—no matter what the 
causes or the interests may be that 
bring about this process of suprana- 
tional amalgamation in the Middle 
East. Perhaps in the universal order 
of things there is room for even such 
characters as President Nasser an: 
King Hussein. 


yy: STATE DEPARTMENT is sendin: 
Robert Murphy back to North 
Africa in a trouble-shooting role. 
There is no American diplomat with 
greater experience in North African 
troubles. At the time of the Nort: 
African invasion in the fall of 194° 
Mr. Murphy had the unusual distinc 
tion of providing the then Lieuten 
ant General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
with an elementary education in for- 
eign affairs. Our North African ad- 
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40 Guernsey St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send me at once the THREE 
books I have checked, two as my 
enrollment gift and one as my 
first selection, and bill me ONLY 
$3.95 (plus a few cents for post- 
age and packing). Forthcoming 
selections will be described to me 
in advance, and I may decline 
any book simply by returning a 
printed form. You will send me a 
valuable FREE BONUS BOOK 
each time I purchase four addi- 
tional selections or alternates. My 
only obligation is to accept four 
selections or alternates in the 
first year I am a member, and I 
may resign at any time after ac- 
cepting four such books. 


GUARANTEE : If not completely satisfied, 
| may return my first shipment within 7 
days, and membership will be cancelled. 
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of what it was like to lead the most 
damned-and-praised campaign of the 
Civil War—and one of the most devas- 
tating of all time. List price $8.00. 


‘a MERCHANT OF PRATO by Iris 
Origo. Extraordinary biography 
of a 14th century European—from his 
own, utterly frank writings on life, 
trade, manners and morals on the eve 
of the Renaissance. List price $7.50. 
‘a HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL 
STAFF by Walter Goerlitz. The 
great military geniuses—their person- 
alities, —— and fatal mistakes. 
List price $7.50 
THE TREE oF CULTURE by Ralph 
Linton. Man’s religions, sciences, 
family habits and civi izations—from 
tribal beginnings to modern times. 
List price $7.50. 
a A WORLD RESTORED by Henry 
Kissinger. A new look at one of 
Europe’s epochal moments — when 
Metternich’s genius resolved the chaos 
after Napoleon’s defeat, and set up 
a peace destined to last a hundred 
years. List price $6.00. 
0 MIGHTY STONEWALL by Frank E. 
Vandiver. What kind of man 
was this military genius—who would 
not fight on Sunday? List price $6.50. 
‘a KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS by Ray 
West, Jr. The story of the Mor- 
mons — their hard- fought beginnings, 
— religious rites, plural mar- 
riages, and their place in our culture 
y. List price $6.00. 


by Charles Diehl. oe mg 
record of the splendor and barbarity, 
grandeur and decadence of a famous 
capital. List price $8.50. 


‘a A HISTORY OF FRANCE by, Andre 
Maurois. A great author’s mas- 
terful new history of victories, defeats 
z - Bina, ~—_ eee and 
ist pi 
4 TESTIMONY. oF THe SPADE by 
Geoffrey Bibby. Thrilling ‘‘you 
are there’’ reenactment of the lives, 
customs and religions of prehistory— 
from Stone Age savagery to the dawn 
of civilization. List price $6.75. 
‘a ARMS AND MEN by Walter Millis. 
This remarkable study-in-depth 
of U. S. military history—its weapons 
and warriors, its hot and cold wars— 
leads to a surprising new estimate of 
our military’s place in the world of 
today. List price $5.75. 


0 MILITARY HISTORY OF MODERN 
CHINA by F. F. Liu. The tri- 
umphs and defeats of Chiang’s China, 
through world war, civil war and in- 
ternational upheaval. List price $6.00. 


‘a THE RED ARMY Ed. by B.H. Liddell 
Hart. The power and potential 
of the Soviet war machine, explained 
in full by noted military experts — 
some who fought for Russia, some 
who fought against. List price $6.00. 
‘a RETURN. TO POWER by Alistair 
Horne. Eye-opening story of 
Germany’ $ post-war ye k”’— 
how it happ why and 
who ecm it, List price — 00. 








venture in 1942 led to a mess of in- 
ordinate proportions. It all ended 
well, for luck was on our side—wit- 
ness the assassination of Darlan. 

Robert Murphy needs all possible 
luck now. His latest mission to North 
Africa would be infinitely less chancy 
if it could be made retroactive. 


Down with Gadgets! 


At a recent convocation in Washing- 
ton of a thousand clerical and lay 
delegates, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
of the Methodist church sounded an 
angry and heretical note. “I must face 
the fact,” he said, “that there is some- 
thing radically wrong with so-called 
free enterprise.” 

He hastened to add that he held 
no brief for collective ownership, but 
he stuck to his point. “A few more 
eggheads in the automobile indus- 
try to supplant the blockheads who 
have designed our recent cars would 
be in the national interest.” 

With so many of the great stream- 
lined symbols of our technological 
power lying idle—the snow-capped 
diesels in the switchyards and on 
remote rural sidings, the towering 
tail fins in warehouses and used-car 
lots—something was clearly amiss in 
the land and nobody liked it much. 

Perhaps the Bishop was on the 
New Haven’s famous 5:31 p.M. com- 
muter train from Grand Central that 
got stuck at Port Chester, and finally 
chuffed into South Norwalk at 2:55 
A.M., about nine hours late. Or per- 
haps he has a friend, as we do, who 
has just bought a swanky exurban 
home with three fireplaces and 
learned that in order to get his Cad- 
illac in the garage he would have to 
rip out one of the fireplaces. In any 
event, the Bishop sounded the full 
diapason of vox populi when he 
warned that he feared “stumbling 
capitalism” as much as “creeping 
socialism.” 

Men have begun to recognize 
technology as the enemy. Machines 
beware! 


Bipartisan Unity 


One of the strongest arguments ad- 
vanced for electing Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to the Presidency in 
each of his campaigns was that he 
and he alone could unite men of 
good will in both parties on a com- 


4 


mon program high above the vicious 
factionalism into which the country 
had been drawn by demagogues— 
most of them, it was widely admitted, 
members of the General’s own 
chosen party. Few would deny that 
this kindly, decent man has indeed 
presided benignly over, what might 
be called a second Era of Good Feel- 
ing—or at least one unruffled by 
strong feelings of any sort. But at no 
point in his brief career in politics 
has the President met with such 
sweeping success at promoting bi- 
partisan agreement as he has in the 
last few months. Everyone—Left, 
Right, and Center—is united upon 
one basic and fearfully important 
proposition: Dwight D. Eisenhower 
is not carrying all or even most of 
the burdens his countrymen placed 
upon him. 

Time magazine, surely one of Mr. 
Eisenhower's most enthusiastic jour- 
nalistic supporters in his two cam- 
paigns, has spoken for all of us with 
its traditional self-assurance. Citing 
the “critical interests” of the United 
States “in a dozen swiftly moving 
areas,” Time’s February 24 issue con- 
cludes: “Conspicuously absent was a 
badly needed feeling of presence— 
specifically, the presence of the Pres- 
ident of the U.S. at his desk, giving 
attention to the daily details that 
make long-range plans and policies 
work.” Farther to the Right, we en- 
counter a no less eloquent sum- 
mation in the January 18 issue of 
the National Review: “Nothing—not 
screams in Budapest nor bayonets in 
Little Rock, not a collapse in the 
stock market nor an increase in un- 
employment, not rockets high in the 
skies of Russia or deep in the sands 
of Florida—nothing disturbs the tran- 
quil world of Dwight Eisenhower.” 

It was of course Mr. Eisenhower's 
mild stroke last November that pre- 


HOT TOT 


“Harriet Y. Cough... has invented 
a diaper with a holster on each 
thigh.” —New York Times. 


Diaper Dan is only one, 

But he packs a wicked gun. 

When the child is fully grown, 

Put me in a neutral zone. 
—SEC 


cipitated most of this anguished re. 
appraisal. We can understand why 
Mr. Eisenhower's friends wish that he 
could do more, but we are at a Joss 
to explain why his most outspoken 
critics urge him to stop trying at all, 
to resign. Publications that had never 
expected much of Mr. Eisenhower 
but had always dreaded the worst 
from Mr. Nixon have been advising 
the President to hand over his office 
to the Vice-President. The New York 
Post on November 29: “In the light 
of what has happened, we believe 
the decision confronting the Presi- 
dent is clear. In fairness to the coun- 
try, to himself and to those w'\o love 
him, he should resign.” The New Re- 
public on December 9: “Should 
Eisenhower resign? Yes.” The Pro- 
gressive in its February issue: 
“The President should resign.’ John 
Fischer, editor of Harper's, wrote in 
his February issue: “There is now one 
last great service which President 
Eisenhower can perform for his coun- 
try. He can resign.” 


W: ARE impressed by the boldness 
with which these editorialists 
take it upon themselves to play God 
in promising that a vigorous Nixon 
would make a better President than 
a dawdling Eisenhower. But we can- 
not join them. The mild stroke of 
last November has not basically al- 
tered facts that were perfectly clear 
long before the election of 1956. 
It is the man’s temperament even 
more than his health that determines 
his conduct of the high office to which 
his countrymen, knowing him well, 
elected him. And it is his tempera- 
ment, or at least the best part of it, 
that makes us want him to continue 
in office, just as long as he can and 
will. For he has several times dem- 
onstrated a soldier’s last-ditch deter- 
mination to return from the amiable 
aloofness in which he rests most of 
the time to assert that he, not the 
men around him, still holds in his 
hand the executive power of our 
government. 

To be sure, it is at best a negative 
and seldom practiced virtue. But the 
President has it. What can be said 
about Mr. Nixon? “About the Vice- 
President, as distinguished from the 
former member of Congress, we 
wrote charitably in this same space 
last December 12, “the best we can 
say is that we don’t know anything.” 


THE REPORTER 
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4 Big Volumes * Handsomely Boxed * Over 3000 pages 

* Nearly 2000 Original Illustrations * A monumental work written 
by the men who planned and fought the war — Grant, 
Beauregard, Meade, Sickles, Longstreet, Johnston * Rare 
photographs including world famous Brady and Gardner 
collections * New introduction by Roy Franklin Nichols, winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize in American History. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


“Battles and Leaders” is the greatest account of the Civil War ever published. For decades 
it has been obtainable only from rare book dealers at a premium price. Now this set is 
reprinted in its entirety, including every word and picture of the original edition. This 
is the war as seen through the eyes and described in the words of tiie men who were 
there .. . the personal narratives of the great leaders on both sides who planned the cam- 
paigns and fought the battles. 

Originally offered — and enthusiastically bought — at $30.00, this new printing has 
received the highest critical acclaim. The American History Publication Society now 
presents it to you as a membership bonus — ABSOLUTELY FREE — upon your enroll- 
ment with the Society. It is indicative of the rare historical content and high value of the 
publications available to you through membership. To get it, simply fill in and mail the 
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By joining the American History Publication Society 
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to 40%. Listed here are a few of them with pub- 
lishers’ prices and Members’ prices to illustrate the 
savings. You are enrolled automatically as a Member 
by indicating your choice of any of ine books listed and 
returning the coupon. You receive the books of your 
choice and*an absolute guarantee of satisfaction or 
your money back. 

Each month thereafter you receive, free, a copy of 
Americana, the Society’s publication. This describes 
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the book for the coming month, together with capsuled 
descriptions of othe: ‘mportant works which are sure 
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accept, you receive an important bonus book FREE. 
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return a printed form which is always supplied. 

Here is an opportunity to build a library of present 
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covering significant phases of American History. 
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THE FIRST YEAR 


“Last year I made around $400 mB it 


instruction professional 
—T. i og Karlsson, 224 East 79th 
St., N. Y., Y. 


ews Do You Know 
You Can’t Write? 


Hs you ever tried? 
Have you ever attempted even the least bit of 
training, under = guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back waiting for the day to 
come when you will awaken all of a sudden to the dis- 
covery “I am a er’ 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lewyers must be law clerks. 
Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful authors 

Learn to write by writing 

Newspaper Institute's New York Copy Dosk Method 
starts and keeps you writing in your own home. Your 
writing is neeey corrected and constructively criti- 
cized. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that you are rapidly creating your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style. 

Many potential writers become awestruck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and, theref 
little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 
ean often be earned for material that takes little om 


ete.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
moments. 
A chance to test yourself—-FREE! 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bring it FREE without Neg ag Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Ave., New York 16. (Founded 1925.) 

(Licensed by ate of N. Y.) 
(Approved Member, National Home ne Study © Council) 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N 
at me without cost or obligation, your FREE 
| Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Reporter. 
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Were the seeds of the “Cold War’ 
planted in Poland? 


ALLIED 
WARTIME 
DIPLOMACY 


/ Patte Vr} 


By 
EDWARD J. ROZEK 
University of Colorado 


Dr. Rozek uses verbatim accounts of con- 
ferences in the Kremlin, the White House, 
and at No. 10 Downing Street, original 
top-secret documents of the Polish govern- 
ment in London, and the private files of 
former Prime Minister Mikolajczk, to trace 
- beginning of today’s “Cold War” back 

the maneuverings of Stalin, Roosevelt 
aa Churchill over the Polish question. 
Much of this historically significant mate- 
rial has never been published before. 

-@ prime piece of documentation and 
analysis ghee = would probe the brutal 

ity o iet foreign ."——Professor 
William Y. Elliott, Harvar Universing 


1968 $696 


At your bookstore or direct from 
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SCHOOLS AND SCIENCE 
To the Editor: The February 20 issue of 
The Reporter, containing a series of articles 
comparing Russian and American education- 
al methods and scientific training, is certain- 
ly most timely and, as I am sure you can 
appreciate, I am particularly glad to have 
the articles right at this time when we are 
in the midst of hearings before the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee on 
education in science for national defense. 
Lister Hitt 
U.S. Senate 


OUR MISSILE MUDDLE 

To the Editor: Robert C. Albrook’s “How 
Good Are Our Missiles?” (The Reporter, 
February 6) supplies a very timely and use- 
ful corrective to the prevailing disregard for 
the vulnerability of our missiles. Protecting 
our strategic retaliatory forces is and will 
probably remain our most important defense 
problem. That he both recognizes the prob- 
lem and proposes measures to meet it is 
greatly to Mr. Albrook’s credit. 

The advantages he cites for solid propel- 
lants are real and important. But, for all 
their logistic disadvantages, we have liquid- 
fueled rocket engines now that provide the 
thrust required for intermediate and long 
ranges. More important, this type of engine 
probably will continue to have a performance 
advantage over solid-fueled engines as the 
technology of both types advances, something 
that Mr. Albrook neglects. This performance 
advantage makes possible deeper basing, far- 
ther from enemy striking power. Deeper bas- 
ing, in turn, greatly enhances the value of 
hardened base installations, because the ene- 
my firing missiles at such bases must settle 
for a much poorer combination of accuracy 
and warhead yield. If the enemy turns to 
manned bomber attack against such bases, he 
can be made to face the unappealing pros- 
pect of giving us greater warning time. Liq- 
uid-fueled rockets will contribute greatly 
to our deterrent if, of course, our planning 
capitalizes upon these potential virtues. 

By all means let us press the development 
of promising solid-fuel rockets. But mobility 
as a protective measure has its problems too, 
and they are but mitigated, not solved, when 
we have such rockets. And our most grievous 
strategic error would be to postpone strength- 
ening our deterrent now because promising 
technological developments appear to make 
it easier to strengthen later. 

Matcotm W. Hoac 
RAND Corporation 
Santa Monica 


TROUBLED OIL 

To the Editor: William Harlan Hale 
(“Troubled Oil in the Middle East,” The 
Reporter, January 23) concludes that “there 
is no solid link between the American gov- 
ernment and American oil companies.” In- 
dustry has long ago discovered that a fluid 
coupling is as effective as a “solid link” in 
the operation of legislative as well as me- 
chanical machinery. 
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In securing concessions in the Middle 
East, oil companies have relied he pavily upon 
the personnel of government, and in their 
relationships with the Middle East oil-pro. 
ducing states, our government has drawn 
heavily upon the personnel of the oil com. 
panies. Both oil and government have drawn 
upon a common pool of manpower until 
gradually a virtually reciprocating relation. 
ship has developed between the major oil 
producers and government. 

Former diplomats turn up as stafl members 
of Aramco. (Harold B. Minor, our ambassa. 
dor to Lebanon until 1953, and Wiliam A, 
Eddy, former minister to Saudi Arabia, are 
doing public-relations work for \ramcv.) 
Conversely, government has drawn upon the 
services of oilmen like Ralph K. Davies and 
Herbert Hoover, Jr. One must mention the 
pclitical influence of oilmen like Harry D. 
Collier (Standard of California) and J. F. 
Drake (Gulf). The list could be expard:: 
beyond the limits of this letter. I impute no 
dishonesty toward these men. Cwuilict of 
interest is a moot point. But we need prove 
o “solid link”; hydraulic connections are 
just as effective. 

Mr. Hale reports that F.D.R. rejected the 
pressure of oilmen for financial aid to Ibn 
Saud during the days of the Second! Word 
War and repeats F.D.R.’s classic and terse 
message to Jesse Jones: “Jess—Will you ieil 
the British I hope they can take care of the 
King of Saudi Arabia. This is a little far 
afieid for us!” This note was dated August 
6, 1941. Mr. Hale’s research ended prema- 
turely. Had he delved further he would have 
discovered that Standard Oil and Texas Oil 
were extremely unhappy with this position 
and that their efforts to secure Lend-Lease 
for Ibn Saud, whose domain was outside the 
theater of war, finally met with success in 
1943 when Saudi Arabia was arbitrarily de- 
clared to be vital to the defenses of the 
United States. Saudi Arabia received more 
than $99 million in direct and indirect Lend- 
Lease. In its report of April 28, 1948, a special 
Senate committee concluded that the grants 
were made to Saudi Arabia at the initiative 
“for the most part of the Arabian-American 
Oil Co., its affiliates, and parent companies 
—to eliminate the danger of its concessions 
and earnings falling under the financial con 
trol of the United Kingdom.” Is this a solid 
or a fluid link? 

During war days, steel was in short sup- 
ply, but twenty thousand tons was allocated 
to Aramco’s Tapline over the objections of 
the British, domestic oil producers, and the 
Senate’s Small Business Committee. The In- 
dependent Petroleum Association thereupon 
declared: “The Government of the United 
States was committed by certain officials to 
a course of securing the position of the oil 
companies which hold the Arabian conces- 
sion.” Tapline did not affect the outcome of 
the war against the Nazis but it was very 
effective in the struggle between American 
and British oil producers. 

When the flow of British oil was disrupted 
from Iran’s Abadan refineries, it was !lerbert 
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Hoover, Jr., who engineered the settlement 
that forced the British monopoly to give way 
to a partnership with American oil compa- 
nies. Hoover called this “the biggest business 
deal that has ever been concluded.” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower commended Hoover thus: 
“The settlement was due in significant meas- 
wre to your expert knowledge of the Inter- 

j oil business, to your persistence, 
and to your skillful diplomacy.” 

Finally, private oil continues to be the 
beneficiary of preferential treatment in the 
administra'ion of our income-tax laws. Aram- 
co pays not one cent to the United States in 
taxes despite the millions expended in that 


. grea which: safeguard the Aramco concession. 


Despite Mr. Hale’s conclusion that there 
js no “solid link” between government and 
oil, there is much evidence that petroleum 
lubricates not only the wheels of industry 
but those of governmental policymaking ma- 
chinery as well. 

STANLEY RABINOWITZ 
Minneapolis 


THE ROAD TO WESEL 
To the Editor: My appreciation of Saun- 
ders Redding’s story of “A Battle Behind 
the Lines” (The Reporter, January 9) was 
tempered by its military inaccuracies. 

He speaks of the 17th Airborne taking 
Wessel; the name of the town was Wesel. 

He states that K Company was “command- 
ed by a major so recently promoted that he 
still wore a captain’s bars.” Army veterans 
will finch involuntarily at that observation 
by Mr. Redding. Any company commander 
I've ever heard about who was promoted to 
a majority, that gentleman was on his way 
to a staff job with higher headquarters. 
There’s simply no room in a company’s table 
of organization for the man with gold leaves. 

Such minor errata should not be permitted 
to spoil an otherwise good story; especially 
noteworthy is Mr. Redding’s description of 
post-battle reaction, in the best tradition of 
S.L.A. Marshall. 

R. T. Taytor 
Steubenville, Ohio 


ISNT SEC A LADY?’ 

To the Editor: I happened to read Marya 

Mannes’s Tennessee Williams article (“Some- 

thing Unspeakable,” The Reporter, February 

6) in my dentist’s office. The article was a 

gem. It delighted and thrilled me with its 

sharpness of perception and it pinned Mr. 

Williams down to a “T.” 

As a result, I am now a Reporter reader. 

BarBARA SYDNEY 
Brooklyn 


To the Editor: I want to say to you that 
I enjoy Sec’s reflections on timely topics 
very much. “Lunified Command” in the Feb- 
Tuary 6 issue was wonderful. 
AntTHony B. AKERS 
New York 


To the Editor: The Reporter without verses 
by Sec is like apple pie without cheese, a 
kiss without the squeeze. Thanks for the 
current number. But isn’t Sec a lady? To 
me, the verses seem to come from a gifted 
feminine wit. 

Frep G. HuNTINGTON 

Billings, Montana 
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Attention Club 
Program Chairmen 


Many clubs and organi- 
zations throughout the 
country have found arti- 
cles in THe Reporter 
ideal material for use in 
their discussions on na- 
tional and international 
affairs. Whether it is a 
carefully documented an- 
alysis of the Middle East 
situation, a study of the 
problems that increased 
leisure will bring, or 
a presentation of the 
changes in education with 
the introduction of TV 
into the classroom, RE- 
PORTER articles will pro- 
vide the basis for stimu- 
lating discussions and 
study. 


Reprints of all articles are 
available in quantities of 
500 or more. For informa- 
tion about prices, write to 


Reprint Department 
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136 East 57 Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 














People 50 ‘to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


... and mail it today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take care of 
final expenses without burdening 
your family. 

You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and year of birth. 
Mail to Old American Ins. Co., 
1 West 9th, Dept. L317N, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

“The Probability of 

War in Our Time” 
is a 10,000-word analysis of the So- 
viet-American standoff. It is reprinted 
from Orbis, the quarterly journal of 
the Foreign Policy Research Insti- 
tute, University of Pennsylvania— 
along with 15 other outstanding fea- 
tures in their entirety—in the current 
issue of Best Articles & Stories, the 
non-digesting reprint magazine of 
the journals and quarterlies, $5 an- 
nually, 10 issues, subscription only, 
1757 Devon Lane, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 











Around South America 
July 2-August 1 


Around-The-World 
Nov. 29 - Feb. 1, 1959 
Majoring on Japan, India, Spain 


Lectures, meetings with university 
and government leaders. 


PROFESSOR HUBERT HERRING 
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The Quiet E nglishman 


Englishmen aren’t quiet. Wher: the show starts, or the rain 
stops . . . well, wait till you see them. An Englishman is 
quiet, however, when he’s reading The Economist. Yes— 
and the best-informed man you know probably reads The 
Economist, too... whether he’s a London banker ...a Chicago 
business executive...or a Boston journalist. No other weekly 
magazine in the world has quite the status, quite the objec- 
tivity, quite the unvarying and unbiased calibre of The 
Economist. News you get—the facts of the matter in world 
affairs, politics, business and many other fields. In a word, 
The Economist tells you what’s going on . . . where . . . and, 
when possible, why. 

Of special interest is The Economist’s famous American 
Survey—a stimulating, informative slant on U.S. events and 
personalities. 

Now here’s your chance to take The Economist yourself— 
at the special introductory rate. Just fill out the coupon below. 


SPECIAL OFFER to introduce The Economist to you 

If you are a new subscriber we will send you copies by air, direct 
from London, every week for 13 weeks for the cost of normal 
boat mail delivery. Simply send off the coupon to : 


The Economist, c/o British Publications Inc., 30 East 60th St, New York 22. 


Please serd me by air, direct from London, the next 13 issues of The 
Economist at the special $3.75 rate.* My check is enclosed. (Payable to 
The Econmist, please). 


(Block leiters please) 











*Regular annual air rate: $25 














WHo-— 
WHaT— 
Way 


r HAS BECOME 4 commonplace these days to ask which 

is the most important problem that faces our nition. 
Is it the crisis of our economy or the crisis in intcrna- 
tional affairs? Max Ascoli’s editorial points out that 
the two problems are deeply interrelated: our vicw of 
them must be bifocal. The article on our ecoi mic 
situation by M. J. Rossant, an editor at Business \\ cek, 
indicates that the administration, so far, has not s!.own 
the imagination and vigor it exhibited when attacking 
the recession of 1953. The article about the armaient 
race, on the contrary, leads to the more optimistic con- 
clusion that both major powers may soon be equally 
interested in putting on the brakes in this race. Colonel 
Richard S. Leghorn, of the Air Force Reserve. is 
chairman of the Committee on Security Through Arms 
Control of the National Planning Association and presi- 
dent of the ITEK Corporation of Boston. 


N™’ Yorx’s Governor Averell Harriman has some 
very convincing things to say about the billboards 
which, unless we prevent it, will spoil our new high- 
ways just as they have spoiled so many of our old ones, 
and have ruined so many beautiful roads in Europe— 
particularly in Italy. . . . Walter O’Hearn is on the 
editorial staff of the Montreal Star. . . . Our staff writer 
Paul Jacobs, for some reason or other, was called in 
as a language expert at the trial of Mickey Cohen, 
which he describes. . . . Paul Moor, free-lance writer 
and photographer, reports from West Berlin that at 
least in the entertainment world of the divided city 
there is a kind of unity—tempered, however, by compe- 
tition. . . . It is highly to be regretted that our news- 
papermen have not yet been admitted to China. But 
the article by David Hotham, who covers the Far East 
for the Times of London and the Economist, indicates 
that any serious reportorial assignment in China is a 
frustrating affair. 


1 Newman is a former staff member. . . . Roger 
Maren is a free-lance musicologist. . . . Gerald 
Weales teaches at Brown University. . . . Our corre- 
spondent Edmond Taylor writes regularly from Europe. 
... Dennis H. Wrong is a Canadian sociologist, also at 
Brown. . . . Howard Moss is a poet and free-lance 
writer. . . . Perry Miller is Professor of American 
Literature at Harvard. .. . Jay Jacobs, whose drawings 
are frequently seen in The Reporter, is also an essayist 
and critic. 
Our cover, a view of Montreal Harbor, is by the 
Canadian artist John S. Walsh. 
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EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





‘The Limits on Depression and War 


pas while the discussion goes 
on unabated as to whether and 
when and how negotiations with the 
Russians can be started, one may be 
allowed to muse for a brief moment 
on the most stubborn, presumably 
enduring fact that limits our gov- 
ernment’s freedom of action, or of 
inaction. The comparative equiva- 
lence of Russian and American of- 
fensive and retaliatory power condi- 
tions the course of our economy as 
well as that of our diplomacy. The 
freedom to be inept that our gov- 
ernment leaders may have enjoyed 
in previous generations has been 
sharply curtailed in our times. 

Can the present economic reces- 
sion slide into a major depression, 
like the one that started in 1929? 
At the pit of that depression, in 1933, 
there were about thirteen million un- 
employed in our country. If the same 
percentage of the labor force were 
unemployed today, this would mean 
about seventeen million. At that 
time, we were a great economic 
power, but we did not have the So- 
viet empire against us and a network 
of alliances centered on us. Should 
the prospect of a major depression 
ever become serious in our days, 
Communist truculence would make 
mandatory a gigantic increase of 
our armament program. In this re- 
spect, the threat of Soviet Russia can 
be considered a most frightening 
built-in stabilizer of our economy. 

But an armament program, given 
the nature of the latest weapons, 
can scarcely be an end in itself. 
Both we and the Russians know that 
the instruments of destruction now 
being relentlessly devised cannot 
bring victory. Both have equal rea- 
son to dread the prospect of self- 
starting wars. 

Since each of the two nations knows 
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that it is exposed to approximately 
the same annihilation, it takes an ob- 
durate belief in the hopeless stu- 
pidity of men not to reach the con- 
clusion that both nations must find 
ways to limit the mad, purposeless 
destructiveness of their weapons sys- 
tem. There is not much room for 
secrecy in the armament race, since 
whatever new discovery one power 
makes, the other will make tomor- 
row—if it has not made it already. 
Moreover, the day is not so far away 
when each of the two major powers, 
through its man-made satellites, will 
be able to keep constant watch on 
the other. There will be. very little 
national privacy left. 


W: CAN AFFoRD neither all-out de- 
pressions nor all-out wars. The 
Russians, too, are exposed to the 
ravages of all-out war—only more so. 
In the miscalculations of their lead- 
ers, they have the equivalent of our 
depressions. And it is not inconceiv- 
able that the breaking up of nation- 
wide trusts vigorously conducted by 
Khrushchev may be prompted by 
the hope of reducing the mistakes of 
the national managers. 

Perhaps there are many more re- 
ciprocal limitations imposed on the 
economic and on the military pol- 
icies of the two countries than our 
leaders and those of Soviet Rus- 
sia care to acknowledge. These limi- 
tations are not yet formalized in 
binding international agreements, 
have not yet reached the institutional 
stage at the U.N. level where they 
can be recognized and endorsed by 
all other nations. Those stages ap- 
pear as dim hopes in a faraway 
future. Yet if there is a future for 
mankind, it lies there. 

In hastening that future, the role 
of our nation is the most decisive. 


For the internal working of the Rus. 
sian government is still shrouced by 
the secrecy of a police state, and 
the functioning of its economy is stil] 
dependent on the unchecked pow- 
er of the Communist Party. Over 
here, as a substitute for secrecy we 
have the confusion of too much pub- 
licity in all phases of our national 
life. Our economy must be kept con- 
stantly expanding, with the danger 
of recession and inflation held to a 
minimum. We cannot rely too hieavi- 
ly on defense expenditures if only be- 
cause we cannot lend support to the 
old Communist fables that describe 
our business system as dependent on 
the production of weapons. 
Moreover, the very causes that 
make for limitations on the scope 
and destructiveness of war render it 
imperative that sometime, sooner 
or later, some agreement will be 
reached with Soviet Russia for the 
reduction of armaments. If it is true 
that we can scarcely afford a reces- 
sion now, we could even less afford a 
recession—not to say a depression— 
resulting from a sizable cutback in 
military expenditures. The conclu- 
sion is therefore inescapable that no 
large-scale defense program should 
be considered without most careful, 
detailed planning, so as to make sure 
that the capitl, skills, and manpower 
invested in that program may be re- 
deployed for peaceful purposes. 


HICH of the two systems of 

government is better suited to 
stand the test of all these limitations 
and restraints that the conditions of 
our times impose on the two major 
nations? The system of government 
based on limited and balanced pow- 
ers will be found wanting only if 
our intelligence and our determina- 
tion fail us. 
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Washington and the Recession: 
Will It Be Too Little Too Late? 


M. J. ROSSANT 


_— economic downturn, no mat- 
ter how mild, inevitably gives 
rise to fears of a serious depression. 
Such fears, engendered by the cur- 
rent decline, appear more widespread 
now than in any other period since 
the end of the Second World War. 
For in both of the previous declines, 
in 1948-1949 and 1953-1954, strong 
positive torces were in evidence that 
not only cushioned the drop but 
also provided some basis for recovery. 
This time, though, few if any opti- 
mists are talking in terms of a new 
boom. Instead, the expressions of 
faith in the government’s “built-in 
stabilizers” and the “secure under- 
pinnings” of the economy seem cal- 
culated to exorcise the ghosts of 
1937 and 1929 rather than to promise 
a new upturn. 

What makes this recession, the third 
since the end of the Second World 
War, different from its predecessors? 
Do its differences justify the tcars of 
a depression? There is no definitive 
answer. Many economists believe 
that a long-drawn-out contraction 
is already overdue. Some hold that 
the mildness of the past postwar ad- 
justments masked distortions—par- 
ticularly in prices—that must be 
corrected. Others suggest that the 
economy, after a sustained period ot 
growth, is simply tired. Even those 
who are inclined to concede that 
this is likely to be only another mild 
dip are awaiting more government 
action. 

The White House is practically 
alone in its prediction of a strong 
recovery. President Eisenhower’s re- 
port on the state of the economy on 
February 12 was freely interpreted 
as an attempt to bolster the waning 
confidence of both businessmen and 
consumers. But stock prices dropped 
when the statement was issued, and 
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many businessmen, made skeptical 
by Eisenhower’s earlier view that the 
economy was simply taking a 
“breather,” felt that his confidence 
that this month may “mark the be- 
ginning of the end of the down- 
turn” was uncomfortably reminis- 
cent of Hooverian prophecies. 


ge gatmerdy prophecy of a March 
pickup in jobs is not only a fair- 
ly safe bet but a decidedly superfiu- 





ous one. March normally registers a 
seasonal increase in employment just 
as January and February show sea- 
sonal declines. But even if employ- 
ment rises this month, this will not 
by itself mean the end of the reces- 
sion. Yet the administration has 
adopted this position, which may 
result in a further deterioration of 
confidence. 

The hope for an early end of the 
recession is largely based on the fact 
that the decline to date has a great 


deal in common with the other re- 
cessions experienced in the postwar 
period. The major symptom in all 
three periods has been a cutback in 
inventories, the stocks of goods in 
the hands of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers. During most of 
1957, businessmen were adding to 
inventories in hopes of increased 
sales; but toward the end of the year, 
when sales showed no rise, inven- 
tories were cut back. This cutback 
in inventories is responsible for most 
of the decline in production and the 
rise in unemployment the economy 
has suffered. 


New Deal Up to Date 


This is precisely what happened in 
the 1953-1954 decline as well as in 
1948-1949. In 1953, a decline in gov- 
ernment defense spending produced 
a switch from accumulation to liq- 
uidation of inventories. Then, too, 
a tight-money policy had hastened 
the business reversal. Unemployment 
rose as factories started cutting pro- 
duction and as spending on new 
plant and equipment declined. From 
the peak in 1953 to the trough in 
1954, the Federal Reserve’s index of 
industrial production fell almost 
ten per cent while unemployment 
jumped from under two per cent to 
5.8 per cent of the labor force. In 
the 1948-1949 setback, the decline in 
production was somewhat smaller, 
but unemployment rose from an 
average of 3.8 per cent in 1948 to 
almost six per cent in 1949. This 
time, production is down over eight 
per cent from the July, 1957, figure 
and almost ten per cent from the 
December, 1956, peak, while unem- 
ployment in January, 1958, neared 
six per cent of the labor force. 

The current decline got most of 
its impetus from a cut in defense 
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spending and in defense contracts. 
These reductions came at a time 
when excess capacity was appearing 
and both business spending on new 
facilities and manufacturers’ new or- 
ders for durable goods were declin- 
ing. By midsummer, it was clear to 
many economists and businessmen 
that the boom was petering out and 
that a contraction seemed inevitable. 
The stock market, which is not al- 
ways prescient in its judgment, clear- 
ly reflected a sharp change in investor 
sentiment. 

But though it took no clairvoyant 
powers to foresee a decline, Washing- 
ton appeared strangely blind to the 
developing situation. The Pentagon 
went ahead with its cutbacks, and 
warned that its future programs 
might be cut back even further. The 
Federal Reserve Board, whose tight- 
money policy had operated to slow 
down the boom, proceeded to make 
money even tighter and more expen- 
sive by initiating still another round 
of interest-rate increases. By way of 
explanation, spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration and the Fre publicly 
stated that the expected fall upturn 
carried with it a dangerous inflation- 
ary potential. 

It required truly magical powers 
to bring about an upturn in the face 
of cuts in defense spending and the 
increases in interest rates. No magic, 
however, was forthcoming. Yet the 
FRB made no move to reverse its 
policy, which sent the cost of bor- 
rowing last fall to the highest level 
in over twenty-five years, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself, presuma- 
bly on the advice of his brain trust- 
ers and certainly with the approval 
of the monetary managers, actually 
exhorted consumers to restrain their 
purchases as long as prices were ris- 
ing. It was as if a magician was plan- 
ning to pull a rabbit out of a hat 
without either hat or rabbit. 


HIS RELUCTANCE to cope with the 
fall-off in business activity has 
brought the charge, from some Dem- 


ocratic congressmen and _ labor 
unions, that the administration is 
deliberately inviting a recession— 
with increased unemployment—to 
hold down wage increases. They 
have called for a massive govern- 
ment spending program combined 
with a tax cut. The administration 
has spurned both the indictment 
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and the cure. It is doubtful that any 
administration official believes that a 
recession would be either econom- 
ically or politically beneficial. But 
the White House is primarily con- 
cerned with the danger of inflation, 
and its slowness in counteracting the 
decline is based in large. part on the 
belief that economic instability is 
largely the product of continual rises 
in living costs. 

In its past bout with a decline, the 
Eisenhower administration demon- 
strated an alertness and flexibility 
that is not present now. Confound- 
ing those who assumed that Eisen- 
hower Republicanism was merely 
Hooverism in a soft collar, the ad- 
ministration acted like the New Deal 
brought up to date. It did not in- 
stitute a crash program, which was 
demanded by many critics, but it «lid 
intervene on a broad scale, which 
served to ease the decline and set 
the foundation for an early and 
strong recovery. Concern over infla- 
tion was replaced by a conscious 
effort to keep deflation from deep- 
ening. 

The administration demonstrated 
an alert sense of timing. Credit, 
which had been scarce and expen- 
sive in the spring of 1953, was 
materially eased by early summer, 
before the economic decline was 
fully under way. In the fall, the 
administration announced itself in 
favor of tax cuts schedule:| to go into 
effect the following year, a decision 
that was made public when unem- 
ployment was still under 2.5 per cent 
of the labor force. These steps were 














followed by legislative proposals for 
tax reform aimed at further stimulat. 
ing business and consumer spending, 
an extension of the old-age and 
unemployment-insurance programs, 
slum-clearance and urban-renewal 
projects, and other anti-recession 
moves. Later it provided aid to hard. 
hit industries—shipbuilding, mining 
—with specific projects, and engaged 
in a speed-up of processing loans in 
its credit-disbursing agencies. \t the 
same time, the FRB accelerated its 
easier cre 'it policy, which, together 
with the administration’s relaxation 
of mortgage terms, prompted « hous- 
ing boom. 

There was no loss of confidence in 
the last 1.cession—stock prices start- 
ed rising in September, 1953, before 
the decline had fully set in, and 
corporations began to make plans 
for increasing capacity at a time of 
productio. cutbacks. It is easy to 
overemphasize the role that conf: 
dence plays in the business cycle, but 
in 1953-1954 businessmen—and con- 
sumers—were clearly encouraged by 
the administration’s many-sided ap- 
proach. 


The Retreat into Orthodoxy 


Arthur F. Burns, who as chairman 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers from 1953 to 1956 
served as a principal architect of the 
administration’s previous  contra- 
cylical program, outlines a general 
operating guide for dealing with a 
recession in a book, published since 
his return to private life, entitled 
Prosperity Without Inflation. He 
notes that when the economy shows 
signs of faltering, prompt counter- 
moves are required. “Even mild 
measures on the part of government 
can be effective in the early stages of 
an econor vic decline,” he writes. “On 
the other hand, if action is withheld 
until a recession gathers momentum, 
strong and costly measures may 
prove insufficient.” 

Countermoves, according to Burns, 
must be co-ordinated, and “should 
be on a sufficient scale to give rea- 
sonable promise of checking the re- 
cession yet not so powerful as to 
stimulate extensive speculation or 
other excesses that may create trou- 
ble later.” He goes on to make clear 
that no two recessions are alike, s0 
that “a wise government will there- 
fore seek to maintain flexibility in its 
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approach . . . and will not entrust 
the nation’s fate to a categorical eco- 
nomic forecast or to a rigid economic 
program.” 

The record of the last six months 
shows that the administration has 
neglected this guide in almost every 
respect. It has retreated into eco- 
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nomic orthodoxy, a not uncommon 
posture in the latter stages of a busi- 
ness upturn. But the adherence to 
orthodoxy, once the decline got un- 
der way, has hurt confidence. It is un- 
derstandable that the administration 
did not want to advertise a recession; 
apparently what happened is that 
it was caught fighting the wrong war 
at the wrong time. 

But businessmen did recognize the 
change, and though they may favor 
governmental economy as long as 
activity is climbing, they expect the 
government's assistance when it is 
turning down. The majority wanted 
action and grew concerned when the 
administration continued to preach 
against inflation. 

The launching of the Soviet satel- 
lite weakened the administration’s 
position furt!. r. But the White 
House remained reluctant to make 
a change in its policy, and cuts in 
contractual obligations actually in- 
creased in October and November. 
The Fre continued to keep credit 
tight despite the fact that demand 
for loans showed a sharp contrasea- 
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sonal decline. Inflation was still the 
enemy, and a new top-level inflation 
committee, whose members included 
FRB Chairman William McChesney 
Martin, Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson, and the Presi- 
dent, was formed to co-ordinate the 
battle against new rising prices—at a 
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time when the downturn had already 
begun. 

The monetary managers clearly 
believed that price stability was more 
important than stability in produc- 
tion or wages. Martin magnani- 
mously took part of the responsi- 
bility for the inflationary threat. The 
rrB, he said, had made credit too 
easy in 1953 and 1954; it was not go- 
ing to make the same mistake again. 


Dige eomam with previous periods, 
the rrs had done a good job of 
keeping prices in check. Prices rose 
in the later stages of the boom—the 
consumer price index increased 
slightly less than three per cent be- 
tween July, 1956, and July, 1957, but 
this rise was minor in comparison 
with other boom periods. As Burns 
writes, “If we bear in mind the mag- 
nitude of the recent boom—its ex- 
traordinary intensity, its worldwide 
character, and its heavy concentra- 
tion on capital goods—the remark- 
able thing is not that prices have 
recently risen but that they have 
risen so little.” To the money man- 


agers, however, the rise in prices ap- 
peared much more ominous than the 
falling off in production and the de. 
cline in capital spending. 

Thus, in sharp contrast to 1953, 
there was a considerable lag this 
time between the setting in o! the 
decline and organized efforts to coun. 
ter it. Moreover, when the reversal 
began, it was not only late but mod- 
est. In mid-November, the rrp made 
a dramatic reduction in the discount 
rate, but its officials indicated that 
they did not propose the policy of 
“aggressive exse” that they had pur. 
sued in 1953. In mid-February, the 
FRB reduced bank reserve require. 
ments, which increased the nation’s 
money supply but less than the 
banking community had expected. 
Testifying before Congress’s Joint 
Economic Committee, Martin ex- 
plained that this decline might be 
more severe, yet he maintained that 
the potential threat of inflation 
ruled out a strong anti-recession 
policy. 

For its part, the administration 
has not recaptured command over 
economic policy that it had pushed 
on the Fr. It has moved belatedly 
and moderately. Mortgage terms have 
again been relaxed; defense spend- 
ing is slated to increase and the huge 
contract cuts will be restored; a 
small public-works program has 
been proposed. In addition, Eisen- 
hower and Anderson have declared 
that the goal of a balanced budget 
is no longer sacrosanct. And they 
have announced they are prepared 
to cut taxes if such a measure be- 
comes necessary. 

But it has been a hesitant and 
piecemeal policy. The scheduled 
increase in defense spending is 
minimal in relation to the latest as- 
sessments of Communist strength. 
This time the White House is at- 
tempting to reinforce its modest poli- 
cies with admonishments to both 
labor and management that self-re- 
straint in wages and prices is essen- 
tial. In taking this approach, its 
attitude seems to be that recovery is 
automatic and the main goal remains 
a strong defense against inflation. 
But while the cut in inventories will 
soon reach the point where buying 
must begin again, which will have a 
stabilizing effect, there is no sign of 
any positive force that will ignite a 
new boom. 
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That is the chief economic differ- 
ence between this recession and the 
jous postwar declines. In both 
1949 and 1954, the cutback in busi- 
ness spending for new plant and 
equipment was clearly temporary; it 
was recognized that increased capac- 
ity was needed and that old machin- 
ery had to be replaced. It was also 
clear that consumer demand was far 
from sated. The long war period had 
created a huge pent-up appetite tor 
houses and durable goods, which the 
Korean War prolonged. Occasional 
indigestion. caused by inventory ac- 
cumulations, in turn caused by shilts 
in government spending and over- 
optimisin among businessmen, was 
only an inevitable but temporary ad- 
justment in a pattern of growth. 
Now there is considerable doubt 
about the future of both consumer 
and business spending. Corporate 
spending on new plant and equip- 
ment amounted to $100 billion from 
1955 through 1957, which meant an 
enormous increase in industrial ca- 
pacity. Business is slated to spend 
over $33 billion more this year, but 
this represents a decline from 1957, 
and according to surveys no early 
change in the downtrend in business 
investment is likely. The existence ol 
excess capacity and the decline in 
total corporate profits after taxes— 
down from an annual rate of $23 
billion in late 1955 to an annual 
rate of less than $21 billion in mid- 
1957—is hardly conducive to an ex- 
pansion in business spending. While 
there may be a slowing down in the 
decline, new orders for durable 
goods and new construction con- 
tracts are still falling. 


= spending is likely to 
hold up better than business 
spending. But personal disposable 
income is on the decline, and the 
cuts in overtime work and employ- 
ment have made consumers much 
more cautious. The latest survey of 
consumer intentions, made by the 
University of Michigan, reports that 
consumers are more pessimistic than 
they have been since 1954. Moreover, 
the decline in consumer sentiment 
in the past twelve months has been 
the steepest ever, which does not 
seem indicative of a buying boom. 
Almost 10.5 million new homes 
were built between 1949 and 1957; 
more than one million more will be 
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added this year, but we are unlikely 
to see the kind of housing boom 
that took place in 1950, which saw 
1.39 million units started, or in 1955, 
with 1.33 million units. Nor is a 
large-scale buying spree in consumer 
durables probable. For one thing, 
consumers have already purchased a 
great many appliances. New pur- 
chases are readily postponable; the 
current market itself is geared more 
to replacements than to new models. 
For another, there is less opportu- 
nity for an expansion in consumer 
credit, which is currently at a much 
higher level than it was in either 1949 
or 1953 because terms have been 
extended and consumers are deeper 
in debt. There was an expansion of 
$4 billion in consumer credit be- 
tween 1949 and 1950, when the aver- 
age maturity of loans was about two 
years, and an expansion of $6.6 bil- 
lion between 1954 and 1955, with 
terms lengthening to an average of 
thirty months. Installment credit 
now amounts to eleven per cent of 
disposable income, compared to 
eight per cent in early 1953, which 
suggests that no big expansion will 
be seen this year. 


. 1S CLEAR, too, that foreign trade 
will mot bolster business as it did 
in 1953. In the previous recession, 
the countries of western Europe re- 








futed the adage that when the 
United States sneezes, they catch 
pneumonia. They were then in the 
midst of a sustained industrial ex- 
pansion, and their boom created an 
increased demand for American 
goods that was a significant factor 


in lifting the U.S. economy out of 
the doldrums. 

Today Europe is also confronted 
with a tapering oft of economic ac- 
tivity. American exports increased in 
early 1957 as a result of the Suez 
crisis, but now demand has slack- 
ened and should continue to fall. 
Moreover, the less developed coun- 
tries have had to curtail their im- 
ports because of the decline in world 
commodity prices. The world as a 
whole is once again faced with a 
dollar gap that will mean contrac- 
tion in American exports. And pres- 
sure groups representing depressed 
American industries are likely to pre- 
vent any significant liberalization in 
trade policies that would enable for- 
eign countries to increase exports and 
earn dollars to pay for U.S. goods. 


Power and Responsibility 


Despite these important differences, 
this recession is much closer to the 
1953-1954 pattern than to the 1929 
depression. The evidence suggests 
that although the economy as a 
whole will suffer a larger decline 
than in either of the postwar con- 
tractions, it will not degenerate into 
a severe or prolonged slump. The 
drastic liquidation in inventories 
cannot continue indefinitely, and 
the reversal of the defense economy 
drive will soon begin to make itself 
felt. And while the administration’s 
reactions have revealed ineptness 
and confusion, the very fact that it 
has committed itself to an upturn 
this election year means that govern- 
ment intervention on a large scale 
cannot be long delayed. 

Arthur Burns, who views the cur- 
rent situation from the vantage 
point of a scholar with practical ex- 
perience, believes that we are now 
facing a more serious decline than 
the last. But he is convinced that it 
will be kept brief and moderate. In 
a recent conversation with this 
writer he said, “In the event that 
the private economy does not revive 
fairly promptly, the government has 
the power—and the responsibility— 
to limit the decline.” As he sees it, 
both our international position and 
domestic considerations dictate gov- 
ernmental intervention if there is no 
early recovery. “If the recesssion 
deepens,” he says, “the Communist 
world alone will profit.” 

Burns does not ignore the infla- 
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tionary threat that has so harassed 
the administration and the Federal 
Reserve. He states that we must find 
more effective means of combating 
the long-run problem of creeping in- 
flation. But he considers that a deep- 
ening of the present recession will 
warrant action even at the risk of en- 
couraging a new inflationary threat. 
“The risks can be minimized,” he 
points out, “but there is no escape 
from them.” 

The administration and the FRB 
have still to tace up to these risks. 
Chairman Martin apparently con- 
siders a measure ol recession pretera- 
ble to a program that might invite 
inflationary trouble. He feels that 
the present downturn is the result of 
past inflationary excesses and implies 
that it is a necessary, if somewhat 
painful, adjustment. This is not the 
time, he says, to take vigorous ac- 
tion. In his recent testimony before 
Congress, he declared that “excessive 
stimulus during a recession can 
jeopardize long-run stability.” 


S eae is a lot of validity to Mar- 
tin’s position, provided that a 
vigorous recovery is in prospect. It 
can also be argued. that there is 
grave danger in depending too heav- 
ily on increases in deltense spending 
as a means of ensuring prosp:rity. 

At present the difterences between 
this recession and its immediate 
predecessors appear serious enough 
to take some risks. In contrast to 
1949 and 1953, businessmen are less 
confident, consumers are less pros- 
perous, the administration less posi- 
tive, and the economy itself more 
vulnerable. 





How the Arms Race 
Can Be Checked 


RICHARD S. LEGHORN 


WO CENTURIES AGO Benjamin 

Franklin demonstrated the im- 
portant role a scientist can play in 
public affairs. His awareness of the 
problem that still confreits us is 
shown in a letter he wrote to Joseph 
Priestley: 

“It is impossible to imagine the 
Height to which may be carried, in 
a thousand years, the Pow.: ol Man 
over Matter. We may perhaps learn 
to deprive large Masses ol their 
Gravity, and give them absolute Lev- 
ity, for the sake of easy Transport 
. ..O that moral Science were in as 
tair a way of Improvement, that Men 
would cease to be Wolves to one an- 
other.” 

The Franklin example ol a dedi- 
cated scientist-statesman was, untor- 
tunately, almost unique in our Re- 
public until the Second World War 
brought its Comptons, Bushes, and 
DuBridges. The recent appointment 
of the respected Dr. Killian to re- 
sponsibilities at the summit ol our 
political life is the latest example of 
the resumption of the honorable and 
exciting contributions of scientists 
to our public affairs that began with 
Franklin. 


| iggaucrige already well into a sec- 


ond atomic decade, has now 
entered the first space decade. The 
conjunction of an intense ideological 
conflict with the rapidly accelerating 
pace of technological revolution has 
led to an entirely new sort of arms 
race. Coming to grips with this prob- 
lem is surely the key issue that faces 
our scientist-statesmen today. For 
until we address ourselves to the 
problem of enlisting a substantial 
scientific effort in the design of a 
workable security system, the arms 
race in all its madness will continue 
to enslave science throughout the 
world. The fifty per cent of the 
West’s research and development 
now feeding the arms race and the 
even higher Russian figure will con- 
tinue or even increase, while science 


tor peacetul pursuits will be s: verely 
limited. 

The crux of our scientific p: oblem 
today is not more science jor the 
arms race, important thoug'i that 
may be as an interim mcasure. 
Neither is it just to loosen the 
grip of the arms race on science, 
lor that would be tantamount two 
unilateral «isarmament. The crux 
does not even lie in placing direct 
emphasis on science for eace- 
whether atoms for peace, space lor 
peace, food lor peace, or any other. 
The science-lor-peace programs can- 
not possibly flourish in an age ol 
deep insecurity and fear. Al! these 
problems will take care of them 
selves when—and only when—we 
have dealt with the more urgent 
problem of undertaking a majo 
scientific effort to aid in the con. 
struction of a rational world security 
system. 


New Styles in Weapons 


Looking at the weapons of today 
and tomorrow, we find that smaller 
nuclear explosions represent a more 
likely trend than larger explosions. 
Huge explosions, of course, are 
technically teasible. One occasionally 
hears talk of “gigaton” weapons 
representing the equivalent of bil- 
lions of tons of TNT, but the mili- 
tary usefulness of such weapons is 
open to serious question. 

More significant than the amount 
of explosive force will be the size 
of the weapons themselves. We al: 
ready read of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons small enough for fighter 
aircralt, missiles, and artillery pieces. 
“Suitcase” \-bombs have been men- 
tioned. We can expect the trend to 
ward a bigger bang per cubic [foot 
of bomb to continue further before 
practical limits are reached. “Clean” 
weapons, of course, represent ar 
other design trend, but it is noi yet 
clear just how “clean” a nuclear 
device can become. Under ‘any 
conditions of explosion, even “clean” 
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weapons produce a “dirty” result in 
terms of radioactivity. But possibly 
the more long-persisting products 
can be avoided. 

The world is beginning to test 
ballistic rockets whose speed ap- 
proaches the velocity needed to 
escape from the earth. This means 
that the practical limits of velocity for 
terrestrial wars have been reached. 
While re-entry speeds may become 

ter, we cannot expect the speed 
of weapons to targets on earth to in- 
crease significantly beyond the speeds 
now being tested. There will, how- 
ever, be two significant trends in 
delivery systems. 

First, bases will become more mo- 
bile, more dispersed, much smaller 
and less detectable, and therefore 
less vulnerable. In hand or imme- 
diately foreseeable are rocket launch- 
ings from underground sites and 
from mobile platforms on _ the 
ground, on the sea, under the sea, 
and from aircraft. While launchings 
from space platforms will be tech- 
nically feasible, it is not yet clear 
whether space launching sites for 
terrestrial wars will offer appreciable 
advantages. 

Second, what is known as the re- 
action time of delivery systems will 
shorten appreciably. Today the 
countdown time necessary to pre- 
pare long-range missiles for firing is 
about the same—ten hours or so— 
that it takes long-range aircraft to 
fly between continents. But the de- 
velopment of missile systems, partic- 
ularly improvements in solid pro- 
pellants, will soon shorten the time 
needed for preparation. We can 
foresee that before many years one- 
to two-thousand-mile rocket weapons 
will be maintained in a state of readi- 
ness permitting nearly instantaneous 
firings. The readiness time of six- 
thousand-mile missiles can be short- 
ened to minutes instead of hours 
and they may eventually be in- 
stantaneously ready. Thus, the reac- 
tion time from the instant of com- 
mand to megaton explosions one 
thousand to six thousand miles 
away will soon run from about ten 
minutes to less than an hour. 

The accuracy of weapons, both 
for defense and counteroffense, will, 
of course, increase steadily, but not 
fast enough to offset the two domi- 
nant characteristics of opposing de- 
livery systems—speed of delivery and 
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small, dispersed, and relatively in- 
vulnerable bases. Thus, defense 


either by counteroffense or by Magi- 
not Line techniques does not look 
promising. Retaliatory doctrines will 
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continue to dominate the great- 
power scene in a military standoff, 
where violent conflict poses losses 
for each side that would more than 
offset any possible gains. 


The Consequences 


These trends in the design and devel- 
opment of weapons produce a num- 
ber of troublesome consequences. 
For one thing, the arms race is al- 
ready producing the so-called nth- 
country problem—known to _ the 
British as the fourth-country prob- 
lem, and to the French as the fifth- 
country problem, and to others by 
various numbers. In the absence of 
arms controls, modern weapons will 
come into possession of more and 
more nations either through gift, 
sale, or local development. Owner- 
ship of modern weapons by many 
nations, some of which may be irre- 
sponsible or even fanatical, will in- 
troduce a major factor of instability 
into the world’s security arrange- 
ments. 

Furthermore, the increasingly fast 
and automatic response characteris- 
tics of modern weapons will lead to 
concentration and delegation of con- 
trol. There will be much less time 
for investigation, diplomacy, and 
decision making. The dangers of ac- 
cidental war or the accidental 
spread of limited war to total war 
become increasingly significant. 


Finally, reliable physical inspec- 
tion for possession of nuclear war- 
heads is already impractical. With 
the decreasing size of warheads and 
the growing ease of hiding bases, 
many other inspection and control 
problems will approach practical in- 
solubility. Man faces steadily increas- 
ing difficulties in backing out of the 
corner into which he is now boxing 
himself. 


Ww MusT henceforth deal with 
two major threats to our se- 
curity: Communist imperialism and 
the arms race itself. While it is true 
that the arms race would largely 
disappear if Communism disap- 
peared, it is no longer good enough 
to blame arms-race problems on 
Communism alone; it is also true 
that the arms race, once begun, is 
in part self-generating. 

Can we construct a rational world 
security system capable of blocking 
military aggression and simultane- 
ously of dealing with the threat of 
the arms race? Can peace be main- 
tained without an unlimited arms 
race by a stabilized system of de- 
terrents and arms controls? 

I believe that these questions can 
be answered affirmatively in view of 
the advantages to both the United 
States and the Soviet Union of sta- 
bilizing massive deterrence. 


What We Want 


Consider first the nature of massive 
deterrence. To deal with the threat 
that Russia, now the world’s only 
other great military power, might 
initiate nuclear war against us, we 
have built a capacity for massive re- 
taliation against military forces and 
productive centers. This retaliatory 
strength deters by presenting Russia 
with a situation in which it would 
lose immensely more than it could 
possibly gain from initiating nuclear 
war against us. Our policy of mas- 
sive deterrence is now undergoing a 
critical period of change, whether 
we like it or not. Until now, our 
deterrent power has been based on 
military superiority—composed of a 
nuclear advantage, a better geo- 
graphical situation and base struc- 
ture, and greater air strength. In a 
few years these particular military 
superiorities will either vanish or 
lose their significance. 

The Russian nuclear stockpile, 
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while perhaps not equal to our 
own, will nevertheless be quite sufh- 
cient for military and retaliatory pur- 
poses. ICBMs and submarine-mis- 
sile systems will give the Russians an 
intercontinental capability and off- 
set much of our current advantage 
in overseas bases. Rocket devices, 
whose development the Russians 
emphasized after the war while we 
tarried and in whose _ technology 
they now lead us, will become the 
principal retaliatory weapons. 

Then, too, consider the sources of 
modern military power. In some 
fields of science and technology, the 
Russians are clearly our equals. As 
for production know-how, it is no 
longer mass production in a sudden 
mobilization after a surprise attack 
that counts, but the ability to pro- 
duce batches of new weapons, systems 
promptly as new technology makes 
them feasible. In this regard, Russia 
has demonstrated shorter lead times 
than our own. As for the economic 
source of military power, the Soviet 
system, although it is smaller than 
our own, has demonstrated a sus- 
tained ability to divert a much larger 
fraction of its budget to military ends, 
whether in peace or war. Another 
source of military power is the sort 
of military intelligence that enables 
a nation to know quickly where the 
threats and opportunities are and 
what new equipment needs to be 
built. Here the Russians are defi- 
nitely superior. In short, we cannot 
be complacent about the relative 
strengths of Soviet versus American 
sources of military power. 


—— of deterrence through mili- 
tary superiority, then, we shall 
soon have the long-heralded situ- 
ation of mutual deterrence. Russia, 
too, will have achieved a capacity 
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for massive retaliation sufficient to 
“kill” the U.S. as a modern nation. 

There are a number of critically 
important things we can and must 
do to maintain deterrence against 
massive Russian attack. 

One military measure which should 
have been taken years ago and which 
is now crucial is to make our retali- 
atory force relatively invulnerable: 
in military jargon, we must disperse, 
give mobility to, and “harden” our 
present “soft” retaliatory forces. 
These forces now include our quite 
vulnerable sac airfields, many vul- 
nerable overseas bases, and aircraft 
carriers. A temporary solution is 
being sought by sac, which will soon 
be more dispersed and able to have 
one-third of its striking force air- 
borne in fifteen minutes. Although 
sac thus becomes less vulnerable, 
even this partial solution depends 
on actually receiving timely warn- 
ing—no easy trick in an age of 
ballistic rockets. The real solution 
to the problem of developing a 
hard retaliatory force lies in many 
dispersed underground, submarine, 
and mobile launching sites for 
rocket weapons. The costs of an in- 
vulnerable rocket retaliatory force 
are large and must be borne. There 
is little reason to continue to pour 
vast sums into soft bomber and car- 
rier systems. 

Our second essential step in prep- 
aration for the coming period of 
mutual deterrence is to obtain reli- 
able warning of surprise attack. Our 
deterrent power will be greatly en- 
hanced when we have both hard 
bases and adequate warning. But 
with soft bases and without warn- 
ing, we shall be inviting attack 
whenever Russia has a massive in- 
tercontinental capability. 

It was to solve the warning prob- 


lem that the Russians themselves op 
May 10, 1955, proposed the exchange 
of ground control posts at Major 
military establishments. Although 
nuclear warheads can be concealed 
without much difficulty, a system of 
inspection that could be depended 
on to discover major military move. 
ments would go far to prevent sur. 
prise attacks and accidental wars 
caused by misinterpretation. 

The third step we must txke in 
order to stabilize deterrence is to 
make certain that our retaliatory 
weapons are not inferior to those of 
the Russians. This means getting 
excellent information about Rus. 
sian military affairs—much better 
than the intelligence we now have. 
Our own “open skies” proposal 
would go far toward enabling us 
to avoid insufficiency in our retalia. 
tory weapons. 

Thus, from the American point of 
view, controlled mutual deterrence 
will increase security and can be 
substituted for the arms race for 
military superiority, provided that 
we have hardened our bases and 
that there is enough mutual in- 
spection to warn of surprise attack 
and provide information to warn of 
approaching retaliatory inadequacy. 
Air inspection by space satellites 
may be the key to a rational world 
security system. 


What They Want 


Now let us examine the Russians’ 
position. Are they ready to accept 
any arms controls? Despite the fail- 
ure of the London disarmament 
talks, I personally hold firmly to 
the view that within a few years 
Russia will accept enough controls 
to stabilize the arms race. Consider 
these five points from the Russian 
point of view: 

First, Russia will achieve in a few 
years a sufficient intercontinental ca- 
pacity for massive retaliation, at 
least for all practical political 
purposes. Russian diplomacy and 
political conflict strategy will no 
longer be restrained by retaliatory 
inferiority. 

Second, it is obvious from Russian 
protestations and threats about mis 
sile weapons for NATO countries 
that Russia is becoming acutely 
aware of the nth-country problem. 
This awareness has been sharpened 
by reflection about the Hungarian 
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revolt; suppose Hungary had been 
jn possession of modern weapons of 
retaliation? Also, Russia can hardly 
thrill at the notion of a Nasser or 
a Mao being so equipped. 

For the Soviets, the problem ot 
controls on nuclear production is a 
matter of fine judgment as to tim- 
ing. Production controls too soon 
would mean an inadequate retalia- 
tory capacity vis-a-vis the U.S. Ac- 
cepting them too late will bring the 
risks of the nth-country problem. 
Thus, it seems reasonable to esti- 
mate that Russia will try to strike 
a balance and accept controls on 
nuclear production within a tew 
years. 

Third, certain quarters in Russia 
have now developed genuine appre- 
hension of a surprise mass attack. 
In the postwar years, Russian mili- 
tary planners became fully aware of 
the decisive nature of surprise attack 
with modern weapons, and the ob- 
solescence of the historical Russian 
defense based on mass deployed in 
depth as successfully used against 
both the Napoleonic and Hitlerian 
invasions. Sac’s readiness exercises 
and preventive-war talk in the United 
States keep this apprehension alive. 
Today it is supplemented in Russia 
by an awareness of the danger ol 
accidental war. There is every reason 
to believe that the Russians’ interest 
in warning of surprise has persisted 
since they proposed an exchange of 
ground control posts in May, 1955. 

Fourth, with the advent of the 
Sputniks and the Air Force’s an- 
nouncement before Lyndon John- 
son’s Senate Preparedness subcom- 
mittee that it will operate a recon- 
naissance satellite by the spring of 
1959, the Russians assuredly realize 
that “open skies” are inevitable. In 
addition, they must now realize 
that the “open skies” proposal was 
not just a trick of U.S. intelligence 
but a necessary precondition if the 
United States is ever to give up the 
arms race and accept a stable mili- 
tary stand-off, whether tacitly or ex- 
plicity recognized. The Russians 
seem concerned that our first reac- 
tion to Sputnik was to accelerate 
the arms race. The combination ol 
this concern about a continued arms 
face, our firm insistence on “open 
skies” as the key precondition for 
stabilizing the military situation, 
and their awareness of its inevita- 
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bility will surely bring mutual aerial 
inspection before long. 

Fifth, Russian Communist impe- 
rialism always considers all methods 
in planning and executing its 
strategy of conflict with the West. 
There is ample evidence that in the 
present military situation Russia 
now sees a great deal more to be 
gained by the methods of nonvic- 
lent conflict than by war. True, it 
has first to achieve at least retalia- 
tory sufficiency with the United 
States in order to free its diplo- 
macy to play a fully mischievous 
role. But this sufficiency will be 
achieved in a few years, and it has 
already been discounted in advance 
throughout diplomatic and _ propa- 
ganda circles. Therefore, it is quite 
in keeping with Russia’s over-all 
strategy to stabilize the arms race in 
order to release economic and tech- 
nological resources for the waging ol 
nonviolent conflict. 


OR ALL THESE reasons and more, 

Russia will soon accept enough 
controls to stabilize deterrence and 
minimize risks trom the nth-country 
problem and accidental wars. While 
welcoming this development and 
avoiding unreasonable demands in 
negotiations, we must, of course, 
insist on soundly conceived and 


executed controls. For Russia, still 
pursuing its goal of world domi- 
nation, and still relying on a total, 
amoral strategy to achieve it, will 
not hesitate to exploit weaknesses 
in any arms-control program. The 


blatant use of “Ban the Bomb” 
propaganda, while officially recogniz- 
ing that inspection for warheads is 
no longer practical, is evidence 
enough of Russian duplicity on dis- 
armament issues. We must proceed 
both with optimism and with cau- 
tion, an approach Harold Stassen 
wisely took in all his disarmament 
negotiations. 


Rational and Realistic 


The time has clearly come to do a 
little inventing in a novel field. In- 
stead of inventing new weapons 
systems ad infinitum, science and 
technology must lift their sights and 
invent a rational world system to 
provide security from war; this sys- 
tem must be based on rationally 
organized and controlled deterrents. 
While technology has brought the 
greatest threat from war the world 
has ever known, it has also brought 
the greatest opportunity for security 
from war. 

Such a system is our main hope 
for peace in the 1960’s. The hope of 
eliminating the economic, political, 
and ideological causes of conflict is 
far from promising. The hope of 
eliminating the means of violent 
conflict through a direct assault on 
the disarmament issue itself is equal- 
ly unpromising for the time being. 
But there is substantial hope of se- 
curing a stable peace by a sensible 
organization of the world’s deterrent 
power and arms controls. 

This system will in turn lead to 
improved methods for peaceful 
change and resolving conflicts; later 
it will lead to substantial arms re- 
ductions. But the first order of busi- 
ness is to construct world security 
arrangements that take account of 
mutual massive deterrents, limited 
deterrents, and certain arms controls. 


ij ipes DESIGN of such a system would 
obviously be a very complicated 
matter. But it may be useful to sum- 
marize certain concepts which canand 
soon will be accepted as a matter of 
mutual self-interest and which will 
enable such a system to be organized. 

Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union must build invul- 
nerable rather than soft retalia- 
tory systems, including underground 
ICBMs and two-stage intercontinen- 
tal systems of the submarine-rocket 
and aircraft-rocket type. The United 
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States must abandon the now profit- 
less pursuit of decisive counterforce 
superiority vis-a-vis Russia, the pur- 
suit of the “instant” in its capacity 
for massive retaliation, and the il- 
lusory hope of security through anti- 
rocket defensive systems. Russia must 
and will soon accept equivalent no- 
tions and, also, sufficient mutual 
inspection to warn of surprise at- 
tacks, to minimize the dangers of 
accidental war, and to warn of any 
approaching insufficiency in the re- 
taliatory capability of either side. 

As these concepts gain acceptance, 
the construction of a rational world 
security system can go forward rap- 
idly. Disengagement, limitation on 
tests and nuclear production, the or- 
ganization of international security 
forces, and limitations on the uses 
of modern weapons will appear as 
matters of logical self-interest. 

Left to themselves, mutual deter- 
rents are bound to become increas- 
ingly unstable and exposed to 
uncontrollable accidents. But sta- 
bilized by certain arms controls, mu- 
tual deterrents can pave the way to 
later reductions. 


What Science Can Do 


How can science contribute to the 
achievement of a rational world se- 
curity system? The possibilities are 
almost limitless. Let us consider a 
few suggestions. First, new scien- 
tific disciplines, such as operations 
analysis, war gaming techniques, and 
systems engineering, have been de- 
veloped in recent years into power- 
ful tools for dealing with large, com- 
plex problems. Brought to bear on 
the design of a rational world se- 
curity system, they could help pro- 
duce answers to such questions as: 
At what point will the pay off from 
the pursuit of counterforce sunerior- 
ity among great powers disappear in 
the 1960's? How many ground con- 
trol posts are necessary to provide 
an adequate mutual system to warn 
of surprise attack, or to minimize 
the dangers of accidental war? 
Where should they be located, and 
how should they be manned and 
equipped? 

The physical sciences, too, can 
contribute in important ways, par- 
ticularly in providing the tools for 
inspection. Of the many possibilities, 
one merits specific consideration 
now, as it might well provide the 
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key to the entire deadlock on arms 
controls. 

What I mean is inspection satel- 
lites. Their feasibility can hardly be 
doubted any longer. There are the 
Sputniks in being, some apparently 
capable of carrying a half-ton pay- 
load, and there has recently been a 
good deal of official testimony before 
Congressional committees as well as 
responsible reporting in the press 
about the imminence of TV satel- 
lites, both Russian and American. 

Need we let the Russians reap yet 
another propaganda victory from 
their space technology by putting a 
simple television camera in Sputnik 
III and demonstrating an inspection 
satellite? Although this would not 
produce information of much actual 
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significance, the Russians have al- 
ready displayed an acute awareness 
of the political value of simple space 
devices. It would surely compound 
our chagrin if they w: .:'d thus be 
able to capture for their own propa- 
ganda the appeal of the President's 
“open skies” plan. 

Cannot our science produce such 
an instrument of peace? Have not 
the Russians already established 
through precedence the right of 
large satellites to be anywhere 
around the earth? Cannot the in- 
evitability of inspection from space 


be used to accelerate Russian accept. 
ance of some aerial inspection x 
well? A combination of space, aerial 
and ground inspection would l,¢. 
come the most powerful means {o; 
stabilizing the world’s military sity. 
ation and ending the madness oj 
the current arms race. A United Na. 
tions arms-control agency equipped 
with modern data-processing de. 
vices could compile and disseminate 
the information to all nations. What 
better contributions could science 
make to peace? 


B” THE FUNDAMENTAL problem 
still remains. How do we enlist 
science in the building of a rational 
security system? Science can con. 
tribute many tools for solving the 
problem, but the joining of science 
to the arms-control problem is a 
political matter. 

Private organizations are now 
pointing the way. The initiative ol 
the National Planning Association 
through its Committee on Security 
through Arms Control is one at- 
tempt to bring scientists and the 
arms-control problem together. But 
private means, essential and promis. 
ing though they may be, are too slow 
and inac'-juate to cope with the to 
tal problem. Government must act. 

Harold Stassen, who has done 
so much against so many odds to 
achieve arms controls, made an at 
tempt in this direction two and 4 
half years ago when he established 
seven task groups to advise him on 
inspection matters. For his many 
initiatives, he well deserves the 
gratitude of his countrymen. Bui 
these task forces were called on 
only sporadically, and part-time ad- 
visers are inadequate anyway. What 
is needed is a full-time staff of many 
hundreds of system ec gineers and 
scientists of mixed disciplines whose 
sole duty would be to study and ex- 
periment with arms controls and the 
doctrines and design of a rational 
world sec .1ity system. 

For military purposes, we have 
several such groups—the Air Force 
has its RAND Corporation, the 
Army its Operations Research O'- 
fice, the Defense Department its 
Institute of Defense Analyses—all 
serving to speed the arms race. Why 
couldn’t the government organize 
one such group to be concerned with 
checking the arms race? 
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At HoME & ABROAD 


A Great Green Path 


Across America 


AVERELL HARRIMAN 


ALBANY 

T SEEMS TO ME that the case for 

banning billboards on our new 
National System of Defense and In- 
terstate Highways is both simple and 
irrefutable. We have mapped out 
and begun building what will be the 
largest superhighway system in the 
world. If we keep it free of bill- 
boards it can also be one of the most 
beautiful. 

In the field of transportation, the 
American genius for the practical 
has created many objects of unique 
utility, ranging from the Yankee 
clippers to the Brooklyn Bridge, 
which have also been uniquely beau- 
tiful. The divided limited-access 
expressway, following the contours 
of the land rather than slicing 
through it, is in many ways our most 
impressive achievement yet. The 
gliding, effortless grace of these vast 
stretches of concrete sweeping along 
the American countryside has given 
anew dimension to travel, and there- 
by to life in the United States. 

Three-quarters of the mileage of 
the interstate system will be built 
over new rights of way, where no 
road has ever before existed. Since 
they can be entered only at fifteen- 
to twenty-mile intervals, there will 
be none of the ribbon development 
that has grown up along our older 
roads. If the billboards are also kept 
away from our new superhighways 
the countryside will remain un- 
touched: in constructing a military 
transportation system, we shall have 
built at the same time forty-one thou- 
sand miles of national park. 


ge eomenge aimed at banning bill- 
boards from the interstate sys- 
tem was defeated in Congressional 
committee last year. The same bill 
is up for action again this session, 
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but if it fails again it may be too 
late. The states, which are paying 
ten per cent of the cost and carrying 
out the actual construction, have al- 
ready completed some sections. The 
billboards are already going up. 
Once they are up, there is little like- 
lihood of their ever coming down. 
Towards the end of last year’s 
battle in Congress, Arthur Krock ob- 
served that the public didn’t seem to 
care what happened. I think it might 
be more accurate to say that the pub- 
lic didn’t know what was at stake. 
Perhaps it still doesn’t. It may be we 


have shouted “Colossal!’’ at one an- 
other so often we have trouble recog- 
nizing something really big when it 
does come along. In much the way 
that space satellites were once looked 
upon by some as just another scien- 
tific gimmick, the interstate system 
seems to be generally regarded as 
just another highway program. 

It is a great deal more than that. 
The Highway Act of 1956 authorized 
the largest public-works program in 
history. We are not simply improv- 
ing our road transportation facilities, 
the way Indian trails were made into 
wagon routes which in turn became 
highways. We are creating an en- 
tirely new system to bind centers of 
population together in a vast net- 
work of four-lane, limited-access, and 
for the most part toll-free superhigh- 
ways. In the age of the metropolis 
and the automobile, it will become 
the primary transportation system of 


the nation. It will take at least thir- 
teen years to complete and will cost 
$60 billion—three times the total 
capitalization of American railroads. 


Blocking Out the Catskills 


Because what we are building is 
an entirely new system, it has be- 
come both more necessary and at the 
same time more possible for us to 
maintain our contacts with the 
strength and beauty of the American 
countryside. It is wrong to let the 
billboards spoil it all. 

To understand the alternatives, 
one need only compare the New York 
State Thruway with Route 17, which 
connects with the Thruway near my 
farm at Harriman forty miles north 
of New York City. The Thruway, 
running up the Hudson to Albany 
and from there west along the Mo- 
hawk to Buffalo and beyond, is one 
of the first major segments of the 
interstate system to have been com- 
pleted. In my opinion it is one of 
the most beautiful highways in the 
world, giving the traveler magnifi- 
cent views of the Hudson and Mo- 
hawk Valleys. Route 17 runs through 
equally lovely country in the Catskill 
Mountains and along the southern 
tier of New York counties. It is not 
yet part of the interstate system, but 
it is being rebuilt to interstate spec- 
ifications by many of the same engi- 
neers who built the Thruway. The 
only difference is that a state law 
forbids billboards within five hun- 
dred feet of the Thruway, whereas 
Route 17, which is not so protected, 
is being lined with billboards that 
either block out the Catskills or dis- 
tract the eyes from them. 

As if that weren’t bad enough in 
itself, we recently discovered that 
crews of workmen had been sent by 
unknown persons onto state prop- 
erty along a newly completed stretch 
of Route 17 to cut down stands of 
trees that were obstructing the view 
of some new billboards. 


) See BILLBOARDS along the new 

Interstate Highways could scarce- 
ly be called a heavy blow to the ad- 
vertising industry. There are 3,400,- 
000 miles of streets and roads in the 
nation, most of which remain open 
to as many billboards as advertisers 
are willing to pay for. The interstate 
system will add a mere 1.2 per cent 
to the total mileage. Moreover, the 
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small businesses such as motels and 
restaurants that use billboards to 
advertise their whereabouts can do 
so at the exits, which are the only 
points where travelers can turn off 
the highways anyway. 

The curious—and recently discov- 
ered—argument that billboards con- 
tribute to traffic safety by keeping 
people awake is an admirable 
bit of best-defense-is-a-strong-offense 
strategy, but that is about all that 
can be said for it. To be sure, it has 
not been established that billboards 
actually cause accidents on the open 
highways, although a study made by 
the Minnesota Department of High- 
ways in co-operation with the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads indicated 
that the greater the number of non- 
official signs at intersections, the 
higher were the accident rates. As for 
the open highways, there is not one 
jot of scientifically documented evi- 
dence to prove billboards actually 
prevent accidents at any hour of the 
day, much less at night when most of 
them can’t be seen anyway. 


Inducement to the States 


The responsibility for protecting 
the beauty of our new highways is 
inescapably that of the individual 
states that are designing and build- 
ing them and will subsequently 
maintain them. Such is the power of 
the billboard interests, however, that 
it seems clear there will have to be 
some Federal inducement to per- 
suade the states to act. Last year I 
requested the New York State Legis- 
lature to extend the Thruway pro- 
hibition against billboards to all of 
our interstate and _limited-access 
highways. The bill passed the Assem- 
bly by a thumping 124 to 19, only to 
meet a silent death in a Senate com- 
mittee. I have requested legislative 
action again this year. 

Senator Albert Gore of Tennessee, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Public Roads, is vigorously 
supporting a proposal to increase by 
three-quarters of one per cent the 
amount the Federal government will 
pay toward construction in any state 
that prohibits billboards within 660 
feet of the interstate highway. This 
would add nothing to the total cost 
of the highways but it would provide 
a substantial inducement to state leg- 
islators. And it is they, after all, who 
must make the final decision. 
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How We Stand 
With the Canadians 


WALTER O’HEARN 


MONTREAL 
wm Canapa holds its general 
election on March 31, a good 
many Canadians will go to the polls 
convinced that they are voting on 
Ottawa’s future relations with Wash- 
ington, expressed in some circles as 
Standing Up to the Yankees or Get- 
ting Along with Our Great Neigh- 
bor. 

It is not as simple as that. U.S.- 
Canadian relations are always a 
political issue in Canada. But at the 
moment a minority cabinet that has 
been trying to govern the country 
since last June is most concerned 
with ending this cat-and-mouse sit- 
uation by an appeal to the people. 
Canada has felt the heavy tailsting 
of the general economic recession, 
and the present government must 
move fast before the Tory-recession 
label is made to stick. 

“Tory” is the Canadian name for 
the Conservative Party, known in its 
own literature but never in head- 
lines as the Progressive-Conservative 


Party. Canadian Conservatives have 
a strong imperialist tradition; hug- 
ging the British connection tighter is 
almost a reflex action with them in 
any situation. Accordingly, when 
John Diefenbaker took office last 
year as the first Tory Prime Minister 
in twenty-two years, he avowed his 
intention of diverting fifteen per 
cent of Canada’s trade from the 
United States to the United King 
dom. 


|p aoncagy is a prairie lawyer of 
German and Scottish descent 
who could melt into the U. S. House 
of Representatives without a trace. 
He sees nothing inconsistent in his 
British attachment and he is utterly 
sincere and forthright. The chose 
platform for Diefenbaker’s dec|ara- 
tion of policy was the Dartmouth 
Convocation at Hanover, New 
Hampshire, last September. 

That convocation had for its 
theme “Great Issues in the Anglo- 
Canadian-American Community.” 
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Sherman Adams had told the con- 
yocation that erection of trade bar- 
riers between Canada and the Unit- 
-_ could lead to acrimony. 

jout ignoring this hint, the 
Canadian Prime Minister pitched 


ima 

“Brooklyn sells more to Canada 
than Argentina does,” he explained. 
“Louisville sells more to Canada 
than New Zealand does—Chicago 
sells almost as much to Canada as 
does West Germany . . . Even in 
agricultural products Canada buys 
a larger volume of American agricul- 
tural products, by $100 million, than 
Canada sells to the United States. 

“What you are buying from us,” 
he emphasized, “is largely raw ma- 
terials or semi- or partially manufac- 
tured materials, for the United States 
tariff system prohibits any major im- 
port of manufactured goods. 

“This concentration of trade in 
one channel contains inherent dan- 
gers for Canada. It makes the Cana- 
dian economy altogether too vulner- 
able to sudden changes in trading 
policy at Washington. Canadians do 
not wish to have their economic, any 
more than their political, affairs de- 
termined outside Canada.” 

Since the Dartmouth speech, the 
United States government has 
clapped a fifteen per cent cut on the 
import of Canadian oils into the Pa- 
cific Northwest—a gesture felicitous- 
lymade on Christmas Eve. This and 
proposed restrictions upon the im- 
ports of nonferrous metals have 
been somehow linked in the Ca- 
nadian mind to an unemployment 
figure that rose to eight per cent of 
the work force in January, and dis- 
cussion has taken on a sour note. 


Mr. Merchant’s Elephant 


Livingston T. Merchant, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Canada, did nothing to 
sweeten conversation or restore rea- 
son when he read Canadians one of 
those fatherly lectures Washington 
diplomats feel privileged to give in 
a friendly country. Hamilton, On- 
tario, the chosen -venue for this ad- 
monition, is very like an Ohio in- 
dustrial town, and perhaps Mr. 
Merchant made the mistake of feel- 
ing too much at home. 

“Imports into Canada from the 
United States,” he told the Women’s 
Canadian Club, “represent in the ag- 
§fegate the individual choices of 
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millions of Canadian private citizens 
buying what they want on terms 
which they consider more advan- 
tageous than are available else- 
where.” He chided Canadians for 
their fear “that the great elephant 
to the south, in the most friendly 
and unconscious way, may roll over 
in his sleep and inadvertently break 
Canadian bones,” and added that the 
adverse balance of trade “is a Cana- 
dian problem and not one created or 
forced on Canada by a predatory 
neighbor.” 

Canadians may realize the good 
sense of these words and still wonder 
at an American ambassador saying 
them. On their seasonal forays into 
the United States, Canadians may 
be dimly aware that each shiny 
gadget depresses further a _ trade 
balance which in 1956 was $1.3 bil- 
lion against them. But they just 
don’t like being told about it. 


The Australian Channel 


The general acrimony has been in- 
creased by debates in the Canadian 
parliament. Its dying days, before 
prorogation on February 1, were 
filled with bitter and unparliamen- 
tary language. The chief opposition 
party, the Liberals, still angry at 
their unlooked-for defeat last June, 
have hammered at the theme that 
feeble Tory attempts to deal with 
Washington have hampered eco- 
nomic recovery. 

In January the Liberals chose a 
new leader, a man who has been 


dealing with Washington as a diplo- 
mat or as External Affairs Minister 
for a quarter of a century. Lester 
Bowles Pearson, who is never called 
anything but Mike Pearson, is the 
Canadian public man best known to 
Americans. Awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1957, he is a man of inter- 
national stature. One of his argu- 
ments for the return of his party to 


office is the Liberals’ proved ability 
to get along with the United States. 

Like most political claims, even 
when they are broadly true, this one 
admits of exceptions. The Liberals 
under W. L. Mackenzie King and 
Louis St. Laurent had a record of 
getting along with the Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower régimes, 
but it was not a twenty-two-year 
honeymoon. Pearson once com- 
plained, or warned, in a Toronto ad- 
dress that friendly relations between 
Canada and the United States are no 
longer “easy or automatic.” That 
statement, made by mischance on 
the day of Douglas MacArthur's dis- 
missal, rebounded in a Washington 
that was already tense and exasperat- 
ed. Months later an Australian dip- 
lomat told me that his embassy had 
become the channel between the 
State Department and the Canadians. 

One continuing source of friction 
at the government level is Article 2 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
Canadians, stressing from the first 
their importance as outspoken jun- 
ior partners in the alliance, insisted 
upon this “economic clause” in the 
NATO agreement. The freer trade 
it advocates has been honored in 
the breach. 

Diefenbaker, who is not the man 
to disdain a good thing just because 
his rivals invented it, took up the 
freer-trade cause at the NATO meet- 
ings in December. If he had scored 
where St. Laurent and Pearson had 
failed, he would have had a nice 
trophy to bring home. But his efforts 
were rewarded with the usual ora- 
tory. 

Unless campaign oratory revives it, 
Washington is not likely to be dis- 
turbed again by an incident that once 
threatened the free exchange of in- 
formation between the two capitals. 

Last April 4, Herbert Norman, 
the Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, 
jumped to his death in Cairo. Nor- 
man was a career officer, a distin- 
guished orientalist, and a trusted 
friend of Mike Pearson. Repeated 
sniping in Washington committees 
and leaks to the press about his al- 
leged left-wing associations brought 
him to his death; that much is ad- 
mitted. At first every Canadian edi- 
torial page blazed with indignation. 
Diefenbaker himself, then in opposi- 
tion, mounted his white charger. 
When Pearson, then Secretary of 
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State for External Affairs, notified 
Washington that confidential infor- 
mation would no longer be given 
to Washington without guarantees 
that it would not drop into Congres- 
sional hands, the House of Commons 
applauded. Then, under pounding 
by Diefenbaker and his chief lieu- 
tenants, the reluctant minister ad- 
mitted that the ambassador had kept 
left-wing company in his youth. 

This was not a blinding revelation 
about a graduate student with a spe- 
cial interest in Far Eastern affairs in 
the 1930's, but it gave the opposition 
the chance to accuse Pearson of a 
lack of frankness. It even led Diefen- 
baker’s Quebec ally, the present So- 
licitor General Leon Balcer, to say 
in a telecast that Canadians were en- 
titled to know whether their govern- 
ment “employed a Communist am- 
bassador.”” Little wonder, then, that 
the incoming Conservative govern- 
ment accepted assurances from the 
State Department that some critics 
felt were scant. John Diefenbaker 
is no witch burner, but his basic 
attitudes are those of a Midwestern 
Republican, and they react in much 
the same way to the mere whiff of 
subversion. 


Thoughts of the Mother Country 


The Republican simile may seem 
odd in view of the Tory leader’s 
deep emotional attachment to Brit- 
ain, but the likeness is inescapable. 
The Canadian Conservatives are not 
necessarily the voice of big business, 
but they do echo the sentiments of 
the business community and _ those 
of the hardware dealer, the small- 
town lawyer, the old Anglo-Saxon 
element. They include a mildly pro- 
gressive wing but they have a right 
wing, too, with a strong hold upon 
party sentiment. 

In the United States, certain right- 
wing Republicans want to go back 
to McKinley. The old-fashioned Ca- 
nadian Tory feels a similar nostal- 
gia, but his McKinley is an amal- 
gam of knightly colonial statesmen 
who thought of the Mother Country 
as the chief market and the source 
of their prestige and strength. The 
impulse is the same; geography and 
direction are different. 

The Liberals, by contrast, an amal- 
gam of quieter New Dealers, big 
businessmen, and Quebeckers with 
no strong imperial tie, have always 
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been continent-minded. Good Com- 
monwealth men—Mackenzie King 
invented the concept—they neverthe- 
less see trade and defense in a North 
American context. 

Until last June the ordinary Ca- 
nadian had been thinking and vot- 
ing the Liberal way in increasing 
numbers. It is difficult to say what 
led the ordinary Canadian to change 
his mind, but probably it was not 
dissatisfaction with Liberal policies. 
A party in power for so long takes 
on a gloss of smugness, an easy way 
with parliament that an alert op- 
position can portray as contempt for 
the processes of democracy. The op- 
position was alert, and it did. 


Baseball, Apple Pie, and TV 


The ordinary Canadian is so de- 
ceptively American that it is easy 
to reach false conclusions about him. 
Let us leave to one side French Can- 
ada, a border-straddling phenome- 
non that has penetrated deep in- 
to New England, and concentrate on 
the fellow who speaks standard Mid- 
western English. 

Two generations ago, barring a 
few exceptions he would have been 
of English, North Irish, or Scottish 
stock. Other countries of origin have 
since overtaken the British Isles in 
Canadian statistics, and today the 
typical Canadian represents as many 
racial strains as the typical Amer- 
ican. This is especially true in the 
larger cities. 

He likes baseball, apple pie, Amer- 
ican television, American books, and 
American cars. His attitude toward 


the individual Englishman wii! vary 
from faint reserve to derisioi, de- 
pending upon his degree of so) histi- 
cation. He is inclined to like the in- 
dividual American. 

But—and this must be faci\—he 
doesn’t much like the massive thing 
known as the United States. The 
premium on the Canadian <lollar, 
not a good thing for Canada eco- 
nomically, gave him a certain quiet 
satisfaction because it seemed to put 
the Yanks in their place. (All Ameri- 
cans tend to be Yankees in Canada, 
even if they are from California or 
Mississippi.) 

Since Diefenbaker and the Un- 
ion Jack took over in Ottawa, the 
rush of American investment into 
Canada has declined, and the Ca- 
nadian dollar along with it. The in- 
dividual Canadian doesn’t know 
whether this is a healthy thing or 
not. In any case, he still reseuts 
that salesgirl in Yonkers who looks 
at his dollar as if it were Chinese 
money. 


HE INDIVIDUAL Canadian accepts 
the need for continental defense, 
and he understands that since the 
United States has the men and the 
money, the command will be in 
American hands. But he resents the 
decree that American NorapD (North 
American Air Defense) planes, tak- 
ing off from a Canadian strip, must 
be fueled with American gas. 
Some of the Canadian’s attitudes 
are inherited or adopted. The old 
stock may have lost numerical dom- 
inance in British Canada, but like 
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the old stock in the United States 
it is still able to bequeath its prej- 
udices. Many of Canada’s first fam- 
ilies are descended from colonists 
who migrated north at the time of 
the American Revolution—Tories in 
United States parlance, United Em- 
pire Loyalists in their own. They 
may not all have been, as their de- 
scendants like to claim, the richest 
and the ablest people in the colonies, 
but they carried with them the re- 
sentnent of the dispossessed. No 
French émigré of noble line could 
have hated Robespierre more than 
they hated the Continental Congress. 
In the years between, their resent- 
ment was increased by expansionist 
American politicians of the nine- 
teenth century and by numerous 
boundary disputes, in which Canada, 
which was represented by uninformed 
and disinterested gentlemen from 
Whitehall, always seemed to get the 
short end. 

In its extreme form this resent- 
ment has almost died; nobody seri- 
ously believes the Americans are 
going to take Ottawa tomorrow, or 
that Canada could do much about it 
if they chose to do so. But it has left 
an interesting inheritance. There is a 
notable desire in more sophisticated 
Canadian circles to exaggerate the 
shortcomings of the United States 
and to take visitors down a peg. 


How to Breed Exasperation 


How serious is all this for our com- 
mon future? Not so serious as the 
alarmists on both sides of the border 
would make it--but more serious 
than is conceded by those who treat 
it as the tantrums of Little Brother 
who is not getting his share of atten- 
tion. 

The ordinary Canadian Icels that 
there is a little too much Big Brother 
in the plain talk of Livingston Mer- 
chant and his predecessor R. Doug- 
las Stuart. He knows that the two 
countries have to get along and is 
quite content for them to do so. He 
is confident that the United States 
is a good ally. Even before the Amer- 
icans launched Explorer, he was not 
inclined to share the post-Sputnik 
panic. 

Yet trade imbalance, embargoes 
on his goods, wheat dumping, re- 
minders that the Wisconsin cheese 
lobby has a more powerful voice in 
Washington than his whole country— 
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such things breed exasperation. They 
will not lead the Canadian to any- 
thing violent. But they may make 
John Diefenbaker’s trade program, 
with its hint of Yankee baiting, seem 
attractive to him for the wrong rea- 
sons. He may not feel that “Buy Brit- 
ish” is a magic slogan czlculated to 
lift him out of any slump; it may 
even occur to him that the last Tory 
Prime Minister, Richard Bedford 
Bennett, had a similar program in 


the early 1930’s and that Canadian 
recovery was awfully slow. 

The Liberals’ claim that they 
can get along with Washington may 
impress him. But any government in 
Ottawa, the Canadian knows, is go- 
ing to have to get along with Wash- 
ington, whatever party platforms 
say. If, in the meantime, Canada can 
have a little fun ruffling the eagle’s 
feathers, the voter is likely to enjoy 
the spectacle. 


Watch Your Language 
In the Police Station! 


PAUL JACOBS 


Los ANGELES 

Of A PERIOD of many years, Los 
Angeles newspaper readers have 
grown so accustomed to seeing the 
headline MICKEY COHEN ARRESTED! 
that the gambler’s frequent run-ins 
with the police were considered as 
indigenous to Southern California as 
a “smorgasburger” or “The Univer- 
sity of Totology.” But a few months 
ago, an unexpected change took 
place in the hitherto standard pat- 
tern of arrest and trial for the man 
who, among his other activities, once 
ran most of the gambling in Los An- 
geles. On September 25, 1957, there 
was the usual headline in the news- 





papers: MICKEY COHEN ARRESTED! 
Then something totally unexpected 
happened—Cohen balked at playing 
his usual role. 

There had been intimations of 
this balking tor some time, ever 
since the pudgy ex-newsboy, ex- 
boxer, and now, he claims, ex-hood- 
lum was released from jail, to which 
he had been sentenced for income- 


tax evasion. He had become inter- 
ested in Billy Graham and is no 
longer, he says, “in violence.” 

The September arrest of Cohen 
was quite different trom those char- 
acteristic of the years he describes 
as having been spent in “the gam- 
bling profession.” 

“In my former walk of life, when 
I was in power, I had no rivals. At 
the time my program was in opera- 
tion, there was only one O.K. and 
that came [rom my office.” But that’s 
all in the past, he says, and his re- 
cent trial in Beverly Hills indicates 
that, whether or not Cohen is still 
“in violence,” he’s certainly in civil 
liberties. 


Arm of the Law 


The September imbroglio involved 
Clinton T. Anderson, the Beverly 
Hills chief of police, not to be con- 
fused with the Los Angeles chief of 
police, William Parker, with whom 
Cohen has also been battling. It was 
Parker who sued Mike Wallace and 
the American Broadcasting Company 
for alleged libelous statements made 
by Cohen on one of Wallace’s TV 
programs. Cohen is fighting Beverly 
Hills Police Chief Anderson and the 
city of Beverly Hills over issues 
which, he says, “I would have by- 
passed in the days when I was 
operating and it was important to 
keep the officials’ good opinion.” 
The issues which Cohen now re- 
fuses to “bypass” grew from his ar- 
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rest, on September 25, by three Bev- 
erly Hills police officers on charges 
that he had failed to comply with a 
city ordinance requiring the registra- 
tion of any nonresident ex-convict 
who comes into the city “five occa- 
sions or more during any thirty-day 
period.” 

Cohen lives in the western sec- 
tion of Los Angeles, where he did 





register as an ex-convict under the 
resident provision of its ordinance. 
But in order to get to other parts of 
the city, Cohen must pass through 
Beverly Hills. 

On September 25, Cohen had 
been sitting with his lawyer in a 
restaurant near the courts in down- 
town Los Angeles, miles away from 
Beverly Hills. It was the last day he 
had to file an answer to the libel 
suit placed against him by Police 
Chief Parker. Three Beverly Hills 
policemen came into the restaurant, 
arrested him, and took him back to 
the Beverly Hills police station to 
be booked on the failure-to-register 
charge. There, newspaper reporters, 
photographers, and TV cameramen 
were awaiting his arrival. Cohen, 
“much put out,” as he said, and 
“fairly angry” at what he called a 
“roust,” refused to pose for the pic- 
tures while being fingerprinted. He’d 
“been arrested enough to know the 
procedure,” he said, and he knew 
that it is “against every rule” to take 
such pictures. 


~~ he was standing at the book- 
ing desk in the police station, 
he felt an arm on his shoulder; an 
arm belonging to Clinton Anderson, 
the Beverly Hills chief of police 
whom Cohen said he had known for 
about twenty years. 

To Cohen, feeling as he did, the 
chief's arm on his shoulder was “like 
putting a red flag in front of a bull.” 
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He turned on the chief and shouted: 
“You phoney son of .a bitch! You 
could have called me in if you had 
any beefs against me. You don’t 
have to send three officers to First 
and Broadway in Los Angeles to 
arrest me on the last hour and the 
last day I had to answer a suit 
against Parker. What are you trying 
to do? Are you trying to do a favor 
for Parker?” 

The police also claim that Cohen 
called the chief a “bastard,” coup- 
ling that description of him with 
another phrase extremely unlikely 
to be the prize-winning secret “com- 
mon word” on the Groucho Marx 
program. 

In any case, whatever additional 
common or uncommon words Cohen 
used to describe his feelings, the 
chief ordered him arrested on the 
additional charges of disturbing the 
peace of the police station and dis- 
orderly conduct. The disturbing-the- 
peace charge grew out of Cohen's 
alleged “use of vulgar, profane and 
indecent language in the presence of 
women in a loud and boisterous 
manner.” 

There was no dispute over the 
fact that Cohen was loud in the 
police station or that women were 
present: to wit, a policewoman on 
duty and the chief’s secretary, who 
both heard Cohen’s description of 
the chief. Later, at Cohen’s trial, the 
policewoman accounted for her abil- 
ity to remember the appellations he 
had applied to the chief because 
“foul language has a way of sticking 
in your ears. You retain it longer 
than ordinary conversation.” The 
chief’s secretary, on the other hand, 
opined that while she might have 
heard the phrase “son of a bitch” 
sometime in her life, she was sure 
she had never heard the police chief 
or any police officer use it. Neither 
had she ever seen it printed in a 
book because she didn’t “have much 
time for reading.” 

The two charges added to the one 
of failing to register convinced 
Cohen that he was being unfairly 
treated. He determined to fight. 
“Many people in my former walk 
of life ask me how come I’m buck- 
ing city hall. Well, I went through 
many years of my life which weren’t 
in the best light and I want to make 
amends for it. In the old days, things 
that would turn my stomach now, I 





just took as a matter of course. §o, 
even though they break my back 
financially, I made up my mind ] 
was going to fight.” 

As the first step in that fight, 
Cohen retained A. L. Wirin and 
Fred Okrand, Los Angeles civil-lib. 
erties lawyers, who immediatcly got 
the disorderly-conduct charge dis. 
missed, had a date set for argument 
on the constitutionality 0! the 
nonresident ex-convict regisiration 
clause, and then went to a jury trial 
on the charge that Cohen hac dis. 
turbed the peace of the police sta. 
tion by “using vulgar, profane and 
indecent language in the presc:ice of 
women in a loud and _ boisicrous 
manner.” 


‘Hands in My Pockets’ 


The trial quickly established «:!1 the 
essential facts: Cohen’s arrest in 
downtown Los Angeles, the p:: sence 
of the newspapermen and _p)iotog- 
raphers at the police station, and the 
phrases used by Cohen to describe 
the chief; phrases which an cxpert 
on profanity, testifying as a cefense 
witness, pointed out were in com- 
mon use and could be foun: not 
only in modern and older novels 
but even in a play written by the 
former ambassador to Italy, Clare 
Boothe Luce. 

At the trial, Wirin asked Cohen 
what his intent had been in describ- 
ing Anderson as a “phoney son of 
a bitch.” Cohen replied, “I expressed 
myself as to what I thought he was, 
a phoney son of a bitch, because 
here is a man that has been my 
friend, he sticks his hands in my 
pockets many times, and this was 
just being a roust to arrest me and 
since I have just returned home 
from the penitentiary and because I 
have lived my life as good as any 
person could possibly live it.” 

Amplifying his feelings toward the 
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chief, Cohen testified that “for fif- 
teen to twenty years, he was able to 
call me at any time; I had never 
once failed to come in at his request 
on any occasion or any questions 
that he wanted to call me in for and 
it was my intent particularly to talk 
or discuss it with him, because if he 
had called me and had said to me 
‘Mickey, you must register. We have 
an ordinance or something that you 
must register,, I would only have 
been too glad to do that.” 

Asked what he meant by the 
phrase “he sticks his hands in my 
pockets,” Cohen answered, “I have 
done some other transactions with 
Chief Anderson.” These “transac- 
tions,” in the old days, involved 
“things that had monetary values” 
like “cases of Scotch” which he gave 
because “it was hard to get good 
liquor and I felt kindly toward the 
Chief.” 

Cohen gave two examples of the 
“numerous transactions’—one _ in- 
volving an agreement with the chief 
“that he was to leave me alone 
and that I was to leave him alone” 
and the other “that whatever it was 
to be done outside of certain little 
bookmaking operations or bookmak- 
ing propositions, that it shouldn’t be 
done in Beverly Hills.” The “certain 
little bookmaking operations” con- 
ducted in Beverly Hills, by agree- 
ment with the chief, said Cohen, 
“were certain little phone rooms 
that could be operated” or, as he 









described it in the language of his 
“former walk of life,” that “could be 
packed in Beverly Hills.” 

Anderson denied having any 
“transactions” with Cohen, stating, 
“I have never allowed anyone to 
operate any vice of any type in Bev- 
erly Hills.” He also denied getting 
cases of Scotch from Cohen, pointing 
out that when he drinks, he usually 
drinks bourbon. 


A® HOUR AND A HALF after the case 

went to the jury, it returned 
with an acquittal for Cohen. Two 
weeks later, Wirin and Okrand 
argued the constitutionality of the 
registration provision; on January 17 
the judge ruled in Cohen’s favor, dis- 
missing that charge against him, 
thus proving, once again, that civil 
liberties are for everybody, including 
hoodlums, retired or active, “in vio- 
lence” or out of it. 
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The Busy Box Offices 
Of the Two Berlins 


PAUL MOOR 


West BERLIN 
eo from East to West Berlin, 
or vice versa, is just about as 
simple as going from Penn Station 
to Times Square; streetcar and bus 
lines are cut, but you can walk, drive 
your own car, or take the subway or 
elevated. 

Even before the city was formally 
divided, there was considerable com- 
petition among its many theaters 
and other cultural institutions. Now 





reunification 


that German seems 
more remote than ever, the two sec- 
tors of Berlin have settled down to a 
long-term competition for the leisure 
hours of the city’s three and a half 
million residents. 

Paris, Vienna, London, and New 
York each have two opera com- 
panies, but only Berlin, as far as I 
am aware, has three: the Municipal 
Opera in the western sector, and the 
Comic Opera and the world-famed 
Berlin State Opera in the eastern. 
West Berlin has two municipal rep- 
ertory theaters and five private the- 
aters, some of them repertory and 
some not. East Berlin has seven rep- 
ertory theaters—all, of course, na- 
tionalized. One of them is a chil- 
dren’s theater. Another, the famous 
old Metropol, is the only theater in 
the city where operetta is performed. 

The finest musicians in the world 





come to Berlin to give recitals (some- 
times in both sectors) and solo ap- 
pearances with West Berlin’s great 
Philharmonic Orchestra. While East 
Berlin’s best orchestra, that of the 
East German radio, is not compara- 
ble with the Philharmonic, only the 
eastern sector affords such once-in- 
a-lifetime events as a recent concert 
which presented Igor Oistrakh in 
the Brahms violin concerto, David 
Oistrakh in the Sibelius violin con- 
certo, and both father and son in 
the Bach double concerto, accom- 
panied by Leipzig’s famous old Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra under Franz 
Konwitschny, East Germany's lead- 
ing conductor. 


The Travels of Bert Brecht 


The western visitor to Berlin is as- 
tonished by the variety and high 
level of East Berlin’s theatrical fare. 
Classics—Schiller, Shakespeare, Shaw 
—receive regular repertory produc- 
tion, but many totally unexpected 
things turn up quite regularly too. 
I remember going to a performance 
of Lady Windermere’s Fan some 
years ago mainly to see what in the 
world the Communists would do 
with it; to my amazement, it was 
played absolutely straight, with lav- 
ish costumes and sets and great ele- 
gance. (One or two evenings later, 
the same company did a perform- 
ance of Sartre’s The Respectful Pros- 
titute in which the American bad 
guys seemed to have been patterned 
after Piltdown Man, and an added 
bit of stage business after the last 
spoken line gave the play a socialist- 
realism ending never conceived by 
the author.) 

Some of the unlikely works that 
have been playing in East Berlin, 
and in top-quality productions, 
include Giraudoux’ Amphitryon 38, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, 
The Playboy of the Western World, 
The Little Foxes, and Harvey. Glanc- 
ing at the ten-day listing of East 
Berlin’s two operas and seven the. 
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aters, I find only three out of a total 
of ninety performances that genuine- 
ly classify as Tendenzstiicke, or prop- 
aganda “message” plays. They are a 
dramatization of John Reed’s Ten 
Days That Shook the World; Sartre's 
play (here called Nekrassow) about 
the financial rewards of a Paris news- 
paper editor’s anti-Communism and 
Red baiting; and The Mother, a 
drama by Bertolt Brecht (with songs, 
one of them called In Praise of Com- 
munism, by Gerhart Eisler’s brother 
Hanns) based very loosely indeed on 
Maxim Gorki's 1907 novel. 


HEN Bert Brecht died in 1956, 

the Sunday editions through- 
out German-speaking Europe car- 
ried full-page memorial articles, most 
of them calling him the greatest Ger- 
man dramatist and poet since Ger- 
hart Hauptmann. An anti-Nazi ref- 
ugee to the United States, he was 
never a member of any party. His 
1947 summons before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
aroused, among the majority of Euro- 
peans who saw the newsreels, vast con- 
tempt for the committee and great 
sympathy for one of Europe’s finest 
contemporary writers. When he re- 
turned to Europe immediately there- 
after, Brecht’s request to settle in 
West Germany was refused by the 
Allies. 

Hearing of this, East Berlin of- 
fered him what amounted to carte 
blanche. His living monument is the 
Berliner Ensemble, in the same old 
Theater am Schiffbauerdamm where 
his and Kurt Weill’s Threepenny 
Opera had its premiére in 1928. Un- 
til his death he remained the lead- 
ing light of East Germany’s cultural 
life. 

Many people have never for- 
given him a widely publicized tele- 
gram of congratulation to party 
chief Walter Ulbricht for suppress- 
ing the “anti-democratic” uprising in 
East Berlin in 1953; many others claim 
that Brecht never sent the telegram. 
A number of his plays—Galileo, The 
Good Woman of Setzuan, The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle, the by now 
almost classic Mother Courage—are 
still in the repertory as he directed 
them, and he was one of Germany’s 
greatest directors. The Berliner En- 
semble has drawn cheers not only all 
over eastern Europe but also in 
Paris, London, and West Germany. 
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The company is probably the best 
in all Berlin. 

While West Berlin has no single 
figure of Brecht’s stature, it has a 
number of highly expert men direct- 
ing its theaters. The Municipal 
Opera’s Dr. Carl Ebert developed 
England’s unique ‘Glyndebourne 
Opera and now continues the same 
imaginative tradition once again in 
the house he voluntarily abandoned 
when Hitler tried to make him over- 
lord of all German opera houses. 
Boleslaw Barlog, who heads the 
Schiller Theater, maintains a top- 
ranking ensemble and a consistently 
fascinating repertory, ranging at the 
moment from a much-discussed, 
heavily Freudian Hamlet to Dylan 
Thomas’s Under Milk Wood. 

West Berlin’s other (and smaller) 
municipal theater, the Schlosspark, 
is regularly sold out in a repertory 
that includes The Summer of the 
17th Doll, Look Back in Anger, The 
Waltz of the Toreadors, Samuel 
Beckett’s Fin de Partie, and The 





Diary of Anne Frank. The Theater 
am Kurfiirstendamm put on Eugene 
O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into 
Night before either New York or 
London saw it. Gore Vidal’s Visit to 
a Small Planet opened recently. 
Where the arts are concerned, East 
Berlin has more money than West 
Berlin to spend for subsidies; like 
everything else in East Germany, the 
theaters are part of the Five-Year 
Plan. It costs about fifty million 
marks a year to run East Berlin’s 











nine theaters, and about thirty. 
eight million of that comes from the 
government and is allotted by the 
Ministry of Culture. The Berlin 
State Opera has an annual subsidy 
of 12.5 million marks, as against 
West Berlin’s Municipal Opera's 
7.2 million; the eastern sector's 
Deutsches Theater (once Max Rein. 
hardt’s stronghold) receives a subsidy 
of 3.7 million marks, as against the 
western Schiller Theater's 2.9 mil. 
lion. While the standard of per- 
formance in West Berlin leaves no 
ground for caviling, East Berlin’s 
financial margin provides that luxu- 
rious extra margin which sometimes 
results in matchless productions. 


A Plum for Herr Felsenstcin 


A good case in point is that of 
Walter Felsenstein, whose name has 
become so familiar as director of 
East Berlin’s Komische Oper that 
many Berliners, East and West, 
speak of it as “die Felsenstein Oper.” 
Brought in from Vienna (where he 
had never staged opera) and given a 
succulent contract that allowed him 
a big enough percentage of his salary 
in westmarks for him to maintain a 
villa in West Berlin’s swank Dahlem 
section (in the American sector), 
Felsenstein has become the pampered 
darling of East Berlin’s theatrical 
life. Whereas Brecht’s Berliner En- 
semble thought nothing of rehearsing 
a new production for four months 
(the average Broadway show gets 
four weeks, plus out-of-town tryouts), 
Felsenstein more often than not will 
rehearse a new production, week in, 
week out, for a solid year. The re- 
sult has been a succession of operatic 
productions that have become legen- 
dary. 

When I asked a spokesman for the 
East German Ministry of Culture 
how he felt about such a money-con- 
suming rehearsal policy, he managed 
a slight smile and said, “As long as 
the house sells out every night and 
people fight for tickets, that’s all we 
ask of Herr Felsenstein.” Although 
West Berlin resident Felsenstein has 
generally remained aloof from polit 
ical matters, a recent East Berlin 
theater program carried a statement 
by him in which he wrote, “Imme 
diately after the war . . . the help 
of the Soviet Occupation authoriti¢ 
and the understanding cultural pol 
icy of our fi.e., the East German] 
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government and of the municipal 
administration came to the aid of 
the . . . living theater. And thus it 
is no accident that after the division 
of Berlin the city’s theatrical life re- 
ceived by far its greatest impetus in 
the Democratic [i-e., East] sector.” 
Translated in more condensed form: 
Felsenstein never had it so good. 

Just as a sixteen-mark East Berlin 
ticket costs a West Berliner only 
four marks, the exchange situation 
would normally mean that a West 
Berlin four-mark top-balcony seat 
would cost an East Berliner sixteen 
of his eastmarks. However, special 
funds voted by West Berlin’s senate 
enable all West Berlin theaters (in- 
cluding the private ones, concerts, 
and museums) to sell their admis- 
sion tickets for eastmarks at the rate 
of one to one to anybody showing 
East German identity papers. Even 
the West Berlin movie houses make 
special, although less generous, al- 
lowances. 


+ SPRING, when West Berlin’s 
Schiller Theater played Major 
Barbara in Leipzig, conservative 
West Berlin papers excoriated the 
company, and the Leipzig Theater’s 
intended return visit has yet to take 
place. 

David Oistrakh and Leipzig’s Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra had the bad 
luck to have a long-planned West 
Berlin concert canceled at the last 
moment in 1953, when it fell on 
what turned out to be the last day 
of the unsuccessful four-power con- 
ference; the authorities feared that 
the embittered West Berliners, who 
were in an unusually ugly mood, 
might do something rash. Such inci- 
dents, however, have been few. Since 
then, the Peking Opera, the Siberian 
Folk Ensemble, and other such 
groups have made enormously suc- 
cessful appearances in West Berlin, 
and without the slightest incident. 
The official West Berlin policy is 
that exchanges are perfectly all right 
as long as they are handled by direct 
negotiations between the groups in- 
volved, without intervention from 
the East German government. 

It may be a poor consolation to 
the Berliners, but the anomaly of 
the city’s political and economic di- 
vision has made it one of the most 
exciting places in the world as far as 
the performing arts are concerned. 
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Miss Chang, Mr. Poo, 
And the Sad Plight of Wu I-Ping 


DAVID HOTHAM 


OQ“ or the troubles with Com- 
munists is that they take them- 
selves so seriously, and no Commu- 
nists take themselves more seriously 
than the Chinese. I learned this 
about them last summer, during a 
two months’ stav in China on a jour- 
nalist’s visa. I learned also that there 
is no such thing in Communist 
China as a direct approach. In our 
countries if you wish to visit a school, 
say, you simply get in touch with 
the principal and propose a day. But 
that is not the case in China. Since 
the state in China is omnipresent, 
you can approach only by way of 
the state, and the channel of ap- 
proach for a journalist is the little 
waiting room at the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in Peking. It is not 
an inspiring room, with its plush 
armchairs and tall golden curtains. 
I spent countless hours sitting on 
those plush chairs, staring at the tall 
golden curtains and waiting for the 
omnipotent being who was the key 
to all my contacts with the Chinese 
race. Each journalist is allotted one 
such being to look after his visit; 
the arbiter of my own particular 
fortunes was Miss Chang. 


Impersonality Girl 


Miss Chang was a young woman 
of about twenty-seven, who was em- 
ployed in what I later discovered to 
be a junior position in the press 
and information department of the 
the Chinese Department of Foreign 
Affairs. She wore thick horn-rimmed 
spectacles, cotton dresses, and school- 
girls’ little white socks. She always 
referred to herself as Miss Chang, 
and I always called her Miss Chang. 
Though I was told later that she had 
a husband and two children, she 
never mentioned this fact in my 
presence. She had one of the most 
glamorous telephone voices I have 
ever heard. She spoke very good 
English, and would call me at my 
hotel very early in the morning, 
when I was still barely awake, to tell 


me about appointments that she had 
made for me. “You see,” she would 
purr in Hedy Lamarr accents (she 
always started with “You see’), “You 
see, you have two interviews today— 
Birth Control at nine-thirty and the 
Archbishop of Manchuria at three. 
You will need an interpreter for 
both interviews. . . .” 

Miss Chang was the most imper- 
sonal, imperturbable, impenetrable 
human being I have ever encoun- 
tered. 1 have no doubt she was a 
convinced Marxist, even though | 
never managed to discuss politics 
with her. On all questions within 
her purview she spoke with the tone 
of finality that a headmistress em- 
ploys in speaking to the girls—it 
admitted of no appeal to a higher 
tribunal. When my _ requests ex- 
ceeded her authority, as they fre- 
quently did, she asked for time to 
refer the matter to some higher 
authority in the government, who 
in due course, though often after 
much «delay, replied. 


I SPENT my first night in a hotel in 
Canton called The Love of the 
Masses. It might indeed have struck 
me as extraordinary that a_ hotel 
should be called The Love of the 
Masses, if it were not that I had ex- 
pected everything in a Communist 
country, even the names of the 
hotels, to have some ideological as- 
seciition. All westerners visiting 
China from capitalist Hong Kong 
spend their first night in this par- 
ticular hotel, and I have reason to 
suppose that its suggestive name is a 
peculiarly Chinese method of prick- 
ing the traveler’s conscience. At 
least as I lay awake that first night 
listening to the deafening blare of 
foghorns on the Pearl River, I fell 
to wondering whether I did love the 
masses. I can well believe that anyone 
of a sensitive or reflective nature, 
even if he is a Communist, might 
easily come to the conclusion that 
he cannot stand the masses, and thai 
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Communist Utopia. 


The next morning I forgot about 
it as I settled myself comfortably 
into the cushions of the Canton- 
Peking express, to start on a three- 
day journey of fifteen hundred miles 
across this vast country. What does 


China look like through the train 
window? It isn’t easy to say. The 


windows of Chinese trains are de- 
signed for the specific purpose of 


not being looked through. This is 
effectively and simply achieved by 
placing a broad band of extremely 
opaque material right across the 
middle of the windowpane, at eye 
level. The traveler who wants to see 
the countryside is obliged either to 
contract himself into a bail in order 
to look under this obstruction or to 
expand himself into a giraffe to look 
over it. A third alternative, of 
course, is to stand, but doing this for 
fifteen hundred miles is remarkably 
fatiguing. 

Still, it is unfair to carp too much 
about this disadvantage of Chinese 
trains, which are fast, punctual, 
comfortable, and clean. The cleanli- 
ness of the Chinese trains is remark- 
able. Indeed, most of the railway 
attendants wear gauze mouth pacls 
impregnated with menthol, which 
gives them the appearance of sur- 
geons about to operate. Hygiene is 
sweeping the country. The Commu- 
nists seem to disapprove of germs as 
much as they do of capitalists and 
landowners. At intervals of half an 
hour throughout the entire journey 
to Peking, I was politely invited by 
a masked man to lift my feet while 
he mopped the carriage floor. When- 
ever I looked out into the corridor, 
there was always somebody mopping. 
At first I supposed that this was a 
show put on for my benefit as a 
foreign journalist, but I soon found 
out that it was being done all over 
the train, even in places where there 
was no likelihood that I would go. 


ee WHO KNEW the old China 
may be glad to hear, however, that 
the Chinese have not given up all 
their former habits. The peculiar 
Chinese manner of spitting, that 
awe-inspiring eructation which ap- 
pears to proceed more from the 
depths of the soul than the body, 
flourishes as well as ever under Com- 
munism, as I had ample opportuni- 
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consequently he is not fitted for the 





ties to witness. Often these rich 
sounds chimed harmoniously with 
the Oriental music from the train 
radio, which is one’s constant com- 
panion in the great Asian spaces. 
This startling practice of expectora- 
tion is not by any means confined to 
the most humble. On more than one 
occasion during an interview with 
some dignitary in Peking, I was 
taken aback when he rose abruptly 
from his chair, made a noise that 
resembled the draining of the mu- 
nicipal sewage tanks, and strode 
hastily to one of the many spittoons 
with which the office was provided, 
thereupon returning to his seat to 
continue the interview as if nothing 
had happened. 


Ask Me No Questions... 


“Do you find interviews really worth- 
while?” I was asked by one of the 
two western newspaper correspond- 
ents in Peking. He spoke with a-dis- 
enchanted air that at first shocked 
me, though later I came around to 
his attitude. My own disenchant- 
ment began during the very first in- 
terview I had with a Chinese official. 
He was Mr. Poo, who was the Vice- 
Director of the Third Department 
of the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 





At this interview I was accom- 
panied by a very experienced cor- 
respondent. We wanted to find out 
what the official Chinese reaction 
was to the relaxation of the em- 
bargo on trade with China that 








had been announced by the British 
government a short time before. Mr. 
Poo made it apparent at an early 
stage in the interview that he for his 
part could hardly be less interested 
in the question. Of course he had to 
be careful. He was eyed closely 
throughout the interview by two 
comrades sitting on a sofa behind 
him who wrote down everything 
that was said in large notebooks, and 
also by the sharp little black eyes of 
his female interpreter. Mr. Poo dis. 
coursed for three-quarters of an hour 
on the pattern of Anglo-Chinese 
trade during the past two centuries, 
which was not exactly of news value, 
interspersed by some totally negative 
replies to the few questions we man- 
aged to interject into his monologue. 


pe oF the conversations | had 
with Chinese people were what 
might be described as “man to man.” 
There was always the interpreter, of 
course, and if I was talking to an 
official, there was usually a <eputa- 
tion that might include as many as 
six assistants. Each interview was 
like a battle, a verbal battle to ex- 
tract the precise information | 
wanted. The Oriental mind has a 
real distaste for precision. Whenever 
I asked a simple question—How 
many farms in China are higher co- 
operatives? or What is the estimated 
cost of the Sanmen Gorge Dam on 
the Yellow River?—I could never get 
a direct answer. Such a question in- 
variably started an interminable dis- 
cussion between the interpreter and 
the man who was being interviewed, 
with everyone else joining in. Even 
so, at the end of a lengthy discussion 
I often had to repeat the question. 
I soon saw that the Chinese 
have a rooted disinclination for say- 
ing “No,” and will go to almost 
any length to avoid saying it. In 
stead, they will put forward every 
kind of good reason why you should 
not visit some place—that there is no 
adequate hotel, that the journey is 
too long or too tiring, that there is 
no interpreter available when you 
get there, and so on. Everything, ex: 
cept that the journey is forbidden. 
Once I had asked to visit a labor 
camp near Peking. I got the impres 
sion that the authorities considered 
such a visit undesirable, but I was 
assured that my request was being 
studied. There was no reply until 
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the very last day of my stay in 
Peking, when I was on the threshold 
of an extended tour of western 
China. On that day Miss Chang 
called me to say that my request to 
visit the labor camp had been 
granted, but that I must arrange 
transport with Intourist, the state 
agency for handling foreigners’ trav- 
el. On calling my Intourist interpret- 
er, | was dumfounded to learn that 
it was possible to reach the camp 
in question only by a four-hour 
train journey each way, which in- 
volved staying overnight at the 
other end. Since this would have 
ruined all my arrangements for the 
rest of my tour of China, I had to 
give it up. But the onus of the re- 
fusal was on me, not on the Chinese. 
They had granted my request, while 
at the same time making its execu- 
tion unfeasible. 

Another example of the same 
phenomenon was the reaction of the 
Chinese to my request for a brief 
extension of my residence permit, 
which was for two months, because 
I saw that it was going to be difficult 
to see all I wanted of China in that 
time. I therefore mentioned the mat- 
ter to Miss Chang one morning, 
and asked for an extension of three 
weeks. She referred my request to 
the invisible beings, who kept me on 
tenterhooks for nine days «uring 
which it was impossible to make any 
plans. At the end of this time I was 
summoned to the department. The 
Chinese authorities, Miss Chang said 
this time, would be glad if I could 
reconsider my plans, in the light of 
the fact that my residence permit 
expired on the day it did. Nothing 
so crude as a direct refusal, but 
nonetheless absolutely effective. I 
protested and demanded to see the 
invisible beings. I actually saw one 
of them, a suave young Communist, 
who courteously repeated to me the 
same formula verbatim. I still don’t 
know the reason for this delicately 
worded prohibition to spend a few 
more days in China. 


The Last of an Old Profession 


One of the most extraordinary in- 
terviews I had was with Wu I-Ping, 
the last official prostitute in Com- 
munist China. The Communists, 


who have a strong streak of puri- 
tanism, cleaned up prostitutes along 
dogs, 


with flies, rats, sparrows, 
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counter-revolutionaries, and _land- 
lords. They claim to have rounded 
up thirty-four thousand prostitutes 
in the city of Shanghai alone, and 
either sent them back to the villages 
from which many of them had come 
or put them into reformatories, 
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where they were “remolded” and 
fitted for the socialist society. By the 
time I got to China, they had all 
been reformed and were out again— 
all, that is, except Wu I-Ping. 
When I saw her in the reforma- 
tory, she was the most pathetic little 
thing imaginable. Sitting on the 
bench in front of me in that gaunt 
room, she recited her well-learned 
lesson under the watchful eyes of 
the director and my _ interpreter. 
How long had she been there? Two 
years. Had she tried to escape? Yes, 
twice. Where had she gone? To her 
village, but she had been denounced 
and sent back to the reformatory. 
Denounced by whom? By her ene- 
mies? No, by her friends, even by 
her relatives. They had been quite 
right, she said dutifully. How did 
she like life in the reformatory? She 
was privileged, she replied, to be 





there and to participate in socialist 
construction, to have the chance to 
change her life for the better. 

It was pitiful to see the stereo- 
typed answers come out one by one. 
She was studying Marxism, she said. 
“And why are you still here, when 
all your friends are gone?” The girl 
looked at the director, then at the 
interpreter. “My ideology is still in- 
adequate,” she replied gently. “I am 
not yet fully fitted for the new 
society.” ' 

I tried to keep politics out of 
the interviews, but inevitably some- 
thing political crept in. I visited 
China at the period of the great 
“rightist” deviation of last summer, 
and the whole country was in 
a ferment over it. In their march to 
a better world, the Communists 
seemed more concerned with Right 
and Left than with Right and 
Wrong. Sometimes the results were 
curious. 

For example, a Communist ac- 
quaintance with whom I was lunch- 
ing one day in Peking told me about 
a university professor who had been 
accused by his students of beating 
his wife. This crime, said my in- 
formant, was regarded by the party 
as a rightist deviation. My informant 
clearly believed that this diagnosis 
was correct. The professor’s case was 
discussed by the public and in the 
press, but it subsequently turned out 
that the accusation against him was 
false. The students who had wrongly 
accused the professor were now 
themselves arraigned—but this time 
as leftist deviationists. After some 
further weeks of debate, it was re- 
vealed that it was not the professor 
himself but his mother who had 
beaten the professor’s wife. With 
this, the mother was accused of 
rightist deviation. 


M* ComMuNIsT friend explained. 
“You see,” he said, “it is like 
this. For a man to beat his wife or for 
a mother to beat her daughter-in-law 
smacks of the old reactionary so- 
ciety we have abolished. Therefore 
these people are rightist deviation- 
ists. On the other hand, the false 
charges against the professor resulted 
from the excess of zeal shown by the 
students in trying to correct these 
outdated practices. The students are 
therefore leftist deviationists. It is 
really quite simple.” 
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A Chilly Holiday 
On the Missile Coast 


AL NEWMAN 


N A MAP of Florida, the Cape 

Canaveral region looks like a 
large bump about halfway up the 
east coast. The mainland of what 
might be termed the “missile coast” 
extends from Titusville in the north 
to Melbourne some forty miles to 
the south-southeast. Between them, 
strung along Highway 1, the route 
of mauve Miami-bound Cadillacs, 
lie Cocoa and Eau Gallie (locally 
“Oh Golly”). The Indian River 
separates the mainland from Mer- 
ritt Island, which in turn is sepa- 
rated from the long Canaveral Pen- 
insula by the Banana River. It is 
from the triangular center of this 
Peninsula that missiles are launched. 
The two rivers are really salt-water 
lagoons, varying in width from one 
to seven miles. Causeways and 
bridges connect the mainland with 
Merritt Island and the Peninsula at 
all four of the mainland towns men- 
tioned above. None of the four is 
listed as having more than five thou- 
sand inhabitants, but Cocoa surely 
runs to about ten thousand. The 
figures are all obsolete, and getting 
more obsolete with every dollar Con- 
gress appropriates for missiles. 


IX A STATE that boasts the nation’s 
oldest city—St. Augustine, found- 
ed in 1565—the history of the Cape 
Canaveral region is surprisingly re- 
cent. 

The Indian River district got its 
first few permanent settlers in the 
early 1840's, right after the Second 
Seminole War. Most took land on 
Merritt Island, where the warm sur- 
rounding waters saved their crops 
from blight even when the mainland 
was from five to eight degrees below 
freezing. The settlers grew citrus 
fruits, bananas, pineapples, cane, 
pawpaws, mangoes, scuppernongs, 
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peaches, strawberries, guavas, pears, 
and dates; they fished for mullet, 
pompano, sheepshead, sea trout 
(biggest in the world), oysters, and 
shrimp. In 1849 they were driven 
to refuge in St. Augustine and Jack- 
sonville by another Seminole upris- 
ing, but they drifted back to their 
pioneer paradise as things grew 
safer. 

In 1888, the Titusville Star noted 
the slaying of the last panther on 
Merritt Island four years earlier. Mr. 
Jas. Sanders, then only seventeen, 
shot the cat in the forepaw and 
then, when it charged, clubbed it to 
death with “a lightwood knot which 
providentially lay handy.” The Star 
said the beast was eight feet eleven 


inches long and weighed 150 
pounds. It must have been nearly all 
tail. 

Nine years after the last panther, 
along came the first train—of Henry 
M. Flagler’s Florida East Coast Rail- 
way. The tourist boom was on, and 
Cocoa became highly fashionable 
until the late 1920’s, when resorts 
farther south and on the open ocean 
took the trade away. Two relics of 
the great gay decades remain under 
the moss-hung trees on the river- 
bank: the Brevard and Indian River 
Hotels. The Brevard, which is only 
forty-two years old, has been well 
kept up and still does quite a tour- 
ist business. Most of the guests look 
as though they might have honey- 
mooned there when the hotel was 
new. The Indian River, which is 
older, is just beginning to get a 
trickle of the Canaveral base trade. 
The desk clerk told me two Presi- 


dents had stayed there, but he didn’; 
know which. “Wilson for one, meb. 
be,” he said. 

Not until 1923 was a bridge. 
and-causeway road pushed acros 
from Cocoa to the Canaveral Pep. 
insula. The bridges were renewed in 
1936, and again in 1942, when ep. 
gineers surveyed and constructed 
the present route (520) to supply a 
wartime naval base. 

After the war, the naval base 
closed down, and Cocoa went back 
to its slow but profitable citrus pack. 
ing and processing, and its trickle 
of ancient tourists and sports fisher- 
men. It woke up again quickly in 
1950, when the naval base was re. 
furbished into Patrick Air Force 
Base and the dozen or so families 
and an old hotel occupying the 
Cape Canaveral triangle (with two 
five-mile sides in the sea and a 
nine-mile base along the Banana 
River) were bought out by the De. 
fense Department for its Guided 
Missile Testing Base. 


Convair Cove, Satellite Beach 


Local radio stations call Brevard 
County, which contains the missile 
coast, “the fastest-growing county 
in the United States.” They are 
probably right. On weekdays around 
five o'clock, cars coming in from the 
bases are backed up from the inter- 
section of Highway 1 and Route 520 
in Cocoa for three miles onto Merritt 
Island, into the middle of what 
radio advertisers here call the “Mir 
acle Mile.” This one is as ugly a 
any other Miracle Mile: super 
markets, small shops, service stt 
tions, an indoor movie, and, next 
door, a drive-in movie that doubles 
on Sundays as a drive-in church of 
fering its congregation “do-nuts and 
coffee.” 

Out on the Peninsula, at the in- 
tersection of the north-south road 
(401) with 520, a sign points north 
to Port Canaveral four miles away 
and warns plainly that admission to 
the Guided Missile Testing Base is 
by pass only. To the south the sig 
gives the distances as Cocoa Beach 
two miles, Patrick base six, and Me: 
bourne twenty. I decided to have 
look at Patrick first and_ turned 
right. 

The sand reefs of Florida support 
a profusion of growth—chiefly pal 
metto and palm, but also long 
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needled pines and a few deciduous 
trees as well as coarse grass. Along 
the Canaveral Peninsula south of 
the test area, this vegetation is dot- 
ted with signs offering real estate 
for sale and telling the public where 
yarious subdivisions rivaling para- 
dise itsel! are going to be. On some 
of these sites, bulldozers (locally 
“doziers’) are already at work, but 
the only structure of consequence 
right now is the Starlite Motel on 
the east side of the road about half 
a mile north of the Cocoa Beach 
city limits. 

In the northwest corner of town 
lies Convair Cove, a development of 
perhaps fifty rather handsome pas- 
te-colored houses that Convair is 
trying to sell. “Convair is in the mis- 
sile business, not the real-estate 
business,” the radio ads begin. 

Patrick looks about like any other 
big airbase, with its probably obso- 
lete silver jet bombers and_ black 
night fighters lined up in neat rows 
along one end. An intercontinental 
Snark and a lesser winged missile 
lie stranded like great flying fish in 
front of the yellow three-story Tech- 
nical Laboratory. Immediately south 
of the huge installation, the gov- 
ernment itself has gone into the 
real-estate business to the extent of 
nearly a thousand rather modest 
houses that will sell for something 
like $10,000 apiece. Next door to it 
is a private development called 
Satellite Beach. Here I turned 
around and went north again. 


Now oF the intersection with 
520, Route 401 runs about equi- 
distant between the ocean and the 
Banana River. On the right, toward 
the ocean, are several subdivisions of 
bright-colored houses whose occu- 
pants, to watch missiles, have only to 
peer through their rattling northeast 
windows. The left side, toward the 
river, looks pretty marshy and con- 
tains little but a few trailer courts at 
wide intervals: the Cocoa Palms Mo- 
bile Court—Select Sites for Select 
People; and the Celestial Trailer 
Court—Supremely Excellent. 

At Port Canaveral the road forks 
south of a large factory building that 
gives off quantities of white smoke 
and, from a distance, creates an illu- 
sion of feverish activity on the base 
itself. This is nothing more mys- 
terious than an: orange-squeezing 
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establishment. The fruit comes to it 
in big open truck trailers, and the 
juice goes into stainless-steel con- 
tainers on ships berthed right along- 
side the plant. The vessels carry the 
juice to New York, where it is put 
into cardboard containers and sold. 
The right fork ends in less than a 


quarter of a mile at the barricaded 
entrance to the Canaveral Terminal 
Unit of the Army Engineers. It bears 
warnings against cameras, firearms, 
and binoculars. From here nothing 
can be seen but the tip of the pole 
on which the red warning ball is 
raised and lowered. It is a peculiarity 
of the Canaveral base that when you 
get very close you can see nothing at 


all. 
Atlas Tunes Up 


At sundown on New Year’s Day the 
weather suddenly “turned surly,” as 
the natives say. It started to blow 
out of the northeast and the tem- 
perature dropped to the low forties. 
The palms swayed and hissed and 
the sea raged whitely along the shal- 
low shore and invaded the beach to 
its limits. Automobiles several hun- 
dred yards from the ocean quickly 
took on a mixture of salt spray and 
fine sand, like sugar-coated almonds, 
and torn-off palm fronds scuttled 
across the roads. It was the worst 
winter storm to hit the Florida east 
coast in fifty years, and it took 
nearly a week to blow itself out. 

In spite of the storm, the base be- 
gan to wake up January 2 as the 
servants of the guided missile flew 
back from their holiday. On Satur- 
day, January 4, an Atlas engine was 
heard thundering away for fifteen 
seconds in a ground test. Next day 
the AP man wrote that he saw activ- 
ity practically everywhere on the 
base: Vanguard, Jupiter, Thor, and 
Atlas areas were mentioned. He was 
going to be right no matter what 
happened. 

Meanwhile, I began to get the feel 
of life on the Peninsula. Employees 
of the various missile contractors 
tend to associate with members of the 
same firm to the practical exclusion 
of outsiders. Usually they are home- 
sick for the same localities and have 


similar backgrounds and _ interests. 
There is less danger of giving away 
trade secrets that way and, too, they 
are segregated by sheer geography 
off the base as well as on. The larger 
firms make block reservations in the 
various motels. For example, Con- 
vair has the Starlite pretty well taken 
up; Douglas rents a seven-bedroom 
house as well as having motel ar- 
rangements; Martin fancies the Sea 
Missile; and G.E. has arrangements 
with the newest of all, the three-story 
Vanguard, which sits on the crest of 
the beach right where 520 hits the 
ocean three hundred yards east of its 
intersection with 401. It opened last 
November just in time for its name- 
sake’s celebrated debacle on Decem- 
ber 6. A G.E. man told me that not 
long after the opening his firm had 
tried its best to get a reservation for 
a Negro employee, a valuable man. 
“Not even G.E. could swing it,” he 
said indignantly. 

In the brief intervals of decent 
weather I looked for a good place 
from which to watch the base and 
discovered that almost anywhere on 
the beach from the Vanguard Motel 
north is suitable with a decent pair 
of binoculars. At the Vanguard, 520 
runs right down onto the white sand, 
which is solid enough, in the strip 
where it is wet enough, but not too 
wet, to bear automobiles. About a 
mile to the north, however, it co- 
operates with the security people by 
becoming treacherous. I know: I got 
stuck there one afternoon. 


I pecipED that the beach at the 
Vanguard suited me, the more so 
since it is within sight of one of the 
photographic observation domes that 
dot the shoreline of the peninsula. 
The domes give a sure tipolf that a 
launching is imminent; they open 
ten or fifteen minutes before firing 
time. 

From the Vanguard, the shore 
sweeps in a concave arc to the north- 
east as Cape Canaveral itself ex- 
tends in a “V” out into the sea. Far 
out on the point stands a black-and- 
white lighthouse. Inshore from it are 
missile towers, or gantries, of various 
shapes and sizes. The perspective 
through a pair of eight-power glasses 
is extraordinarily difficult; one must 
keep in mind the fact that there are 
towers on the north leg of the “V” 
as well as the south one. Pairs ol 
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red-and-white-banded gantries that 
look very close together may be 
miles apart on different legs of the 
“Vv”; a crane that seems to be work- 
ing right between them may be a 
mile or so from either. 

To gain perspective on this lay- 
out, I took a drive back across the 
Banana River onto Merritt Island 
and discovered a deserted sandspit 
not far from a locality appropriately 
named Audubon. From there I could 
see very plainly the great red-and- 
white checkered water towers at the 
northern and southern tips of the 
base and, in between, over the line 
of trees, the tops of the missile gan- 
tries. I discovered the place near sun- 
down one evening, when all around 
me swa'lows, cardinals, cranes, rob- 
ins, finches, and a host of other birds 
were making their last flights. At 
twenty to six the lighthouse began 
to wink, and five minutes later the 
red lights on the tips of the towers 
flashed on. The plant at Port Ca- 
naveral stopped giving out white 
smoke, and alongside it the Tropi- 
cana, a freighter in for a load of 
orange juice, switched on her deck 
and masthead lights. The idea of 
missiles with atomic warheads 
seemed very remote. 


OQ” SunpAy I came to the same 
sandspit before dawn to watch 
the base wake up. The blacks changed 
to grays, then to blues, yellows, and 
greens, and the lights on Canaveral 
went out in reverse sequence, with 
the lighthouse last of all. Gulls and 
terns appeared out of nowhere, and 
flights of pelicans—sometimes as 
many as six in echelon astern like 
fighter planes—flew over the Banana 
River. They broke formation for 
their fishing, a swift glide and an 
awkward plunging splash that al- 
ways looked accidental to me. 
Through the binoculars, the shal- 
lows were dotted thickly with the 
black tails of feeding ducks. 

At eight o’clock or so I turned on 
the radio, forgetting that the Florida 
stations of a Sunday morning have a 
prolonged, virulent attack of Old 
Time Religion. Twisting the dial 
idly as I watched Cape Canaveral, I 
slowly grew aware that nearly every 
clergyman I heard was talking about 
missiles and satellites. One Method- 
ist was equating the Russians’ as- 
pirations toward space with Lucifer’s 
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desire to get into heaven and throw 
out God. He predicted for the Rus- 
sians as sticky an end as Lucifer’s 
and managed somehow to get across 
the idea that our own spatial ambi- 
tions were O.K. 


‘The Wrawng Towah’: 


On the night of Tuesday, January 
7, powerful searchlights gave the 
base the look of a Hollywood pre- 
miére, and the word circulated that 
preparations were being made to 
fire Atlas, the Air Force’s intercon- 
tinental missile with a theoretical 
maximum range of 5,500 miles. I 
got out early the next morning and 
watched and watched. The red ball 
was up, but the nearby observation 
dome stayed obstinately shut. The 





weather looked pretty dubious, with 
a west wind that blew the fine white 
sand along the roadways like powder 
snow. At one o’clock, a kitchen at- 
tendant at the White Caps, a ham- 
burger and beach-equipment-rental 
establishment across the street from 
the Vanguard, threw out the first 
scraps of the day, and a crowd of 
gulls that had been standing around 
on the beach, managing to look, it 
struck me, like a group of dis- 
gruntled bookmakers lounging about 
a Times Square corner with their 
hands in their pockets, swooped 
down on them. The wind was so 
strong by now that some of the gulls, 
while beating their wings, actually 
flew backward—a trick I have seen 
ravens in the Aleutian Islands per- 
form, but never Atlantic gulls. 

At about two, a salesman {rom 
Titusville joined me; his car had no 
heater and mine did. He was, by his 
account, a veteran missile watcher, 
and he urged me to keep the glasses 
on the gantry (he pronounced it 
“jantry”) to the extreme left, which, 
he assured me, was the Atlas tower. 
The tower did seem to have a mis- 
sile in it, and a crane appeared to 
be working nearby, but as I have 
explained, you can’t really tell. We 












watched the red ball and listened to 
a radio station in Cocoa. The bal] 
went up and down several times 
during the afternoon. When it went 
up, the radio station would ap. 
nounce it had just been lowered, 
and vice versa. We were vastly 
amused. 

Toward four, the temperature 
dropped, the wind heightened, my 
friend left in his heaterless car, and 
the red ball went down for tlie last 
time. It was evident that nothing 
could be launched in such w: 


ather, 
and I went over to the coff shop 
of the Vanguard for a hamburger. 
A pretty waitress asked me which 
tower I had been watching, and | 


told her the one on the lei. She 
burst into girlish laughter. ‘\Vhah, 
hayull,” she gasped after she had 
recovered a bit. “You been w2ichin’ 
the wrawng towah awl aft-icun!” 
According to her theory, the Atlas 
tower was the one on the extreme 
right. 


HAT EVENING I went to the dimly 

lighted cocktail lounge of the 
Starlite. For some reason, perhaps 
the ultraviolet light that illuminates 
some hideous murals, a gin-anc-tonic 
on the Starlite bar is phosphores- 
cent; it looks like the stuff that Boris 
Karloff used to toss off in his labora- 


tory before turning into a fiend or 
a robot. 
On nights after “holds” have 


stopped countdowns—such as_ this 
one and the later nights of January 
24, 25, 26, and 27, when a struggle 
with the satellite-carrying Vanguard 
ended in failures that were at least 
unspectacular—the whole Peninsula 
seems to throb with frustration. “I 
hope the Russians got fools like we 
got,” said a purchasing agent for a 
corporation I shall not name. “This 
fool of ours ordered a machine that 
uses an abrasive paper that I knew 
damn well nobody makes any more, 
and I spent all day on the phone 
with the Minnesota Mining people. 
When they found out who I was and 
where I was they agreed to make up 
a batch special. But it'll mean de- 
lay.” 

The talk turned to Brevard Coun- 
ty and the boom, and how long the 
boom would last. “You can have this 
place,” said a native of San Diego. 
“The motels are good and the food 
is fair, but where do you get an 
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enchilada? And just try to get a 
shirt cleaned. What they ought to do 
is set up a range off California and 
let Brevard County go back to 
sleep.” A newcomer declared firmly 
that it would never happen. “To 
begin with,” he said, “there’s that 
island chain stretching southeast— 
Antigua, Fernando de Noronha off 
Brazil, and Ascension, five thousand 
miles away in the South Atlantic, 
just in the right place. Another 
thing, when you're launching a satel- 
lite and firing southeast, you're go- 
ing counter to the rotation of the 
earth, and the speed of the earth 
helps you. Firing toward the west, 
you'd be going with the rotation of 
the earth and you’d have to have a 
lot more speed to get a satellite into 
orbit.” This sounded so sensible that 
I wondered all evening who the 
well-informed stranger was. It 
turned out he was a night-club en- 
tertainer. 


ws worp that night was “no fir- 
ing tomorrow.” It was just as 
well, for frostbite casualties on the 
launching pad would have run high. 
Florida’s second deep freeze of the 
winter occurred January 8 and 9. 
Inland, temperatures dropped to the 
mid-twenties and stayed there nearly 
twelve hcurs, and there were un- 
precedented snow flurries at various 
points. A Miami newspaper that had 
sent a lady reporter to the Quebec 
ski country to report on what snow 
looked like and cold felt like found 
a frozen turkey on its hands. The 
subject was too painful. It can seem 
a lot colder in Florida than in Que- 
bec. 

I stayed in bed late trying to keep 
warm and turned on the television 
set to see if it would give off any 
heat. It gave off Arlene Francis, 
bundled in what appeared to be a 
heavy white coat, over in Silver 
Springs, one of the coldest spots in 
the state that morning. Miss Francis 
and her troupe were visiting Ross 
Allen’s Reptile Institute and Semi- 
nole Indian Village. The show was 
a shambles. There were singers 
draped in boa constrictors too torpid 
from cold to resent the familiarity 
or, in fact, to move at all. A large 
alligator, suffering from the same 
disability, lay stiff as a log while a 
man “wrestled” with him. Finally, 
Miss Francis focused her personal- 
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ity on several Seminoles without 
noticeable results. 


‘Congrats to Atlas’ 


Next morning at 10:48, Atlas got 
away to parts unknown, probably 
somewhere in the Caribbean. For an 
incredible while it sat on its tail in 
a cloud of steam and thought about 
whether to go and where. Finally it 
made up its mechanical mind, rose 
deliberately toward the solid light- 
gray cloud at twenty thousand feet, 
tilted toward the southeast, and was 
off like a comet in reverse. 

An hour later, the Air Force an- 
nounced that the shoot had been 
successful, but over a range limited 
to about six hundred miles. At noon, 
playing a hunch, I went over to the 
cocktail lounge of the Starlite. Sure 
enough, in breezed the Convair 
launching outfit, about a dozen of 
them. In age, physique, dress, and 
talk, they were for all the world like 
a professional football team. There 
could be no doubt about who had 
won the game just ended. I gathered 
that most of them had worked since 
before four that morning, and that 
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something had gone wrong but had 
been rectified at the last minute by 
somebody who reached around in- 
side the missile and did something 
mysterious just in time. It was also 
Friday, and a payday. They bought 
each other numerous drinks and 
argued over who had won the pool, 
probably on the time of firing. A 
pretty girl came up to one of them 
and said “Congrats.” 


 § aatenecaprrwiney I had to leave the 

area before January 31, when 
the Army scored its great success in 
launching the first American satel- 
lite with Jupiter-C. As I drove in 
for a final snack at a diner on High- 
way | on the northern limits of 
Cocoa, I paused for a moment to 
look at the big chocolate-colored 
billboard heralding the city confi- 
dently as the GATEWAY TO THE 
LAUNCHING SITE OF THE SATELLITE. 
That night, as on every other night, 
the sign was lighted up, and in its 
lower left-hand corner a little red- 
neon satellite above a blue-and-gold 
earth glowed bravely through the 
darkness and the rain. 


Class Distinctions 


MARYA MANNES 


Wwe Eleanor Roosevelt said that 
although she liked Sunrise at 
Campobello it had no sense of reali- 
ty for her, and although she admired 
Mary Fickett’s portrayal of her it 
seemed no more like her than the 
man in the moon, she was not accus- 
ing Dore Schary of distortion of fact 
or historic infidelity. She was, on the 
contrary, giving the play a very spe- 
cial tribute. For Schary achieved a 
very difficult thing: he arrived at 
truth without realism. The terms in 
which he presented this truth were 
those of recognizable people in rec- 
ognizable situations. A man we 
know to be Franklin Roosevelt con- 
tracted polio at his summer home in 
Nova Scotia, endured its agony, and 
triumphantly surmounted it. Sus- 
taining him in his ordeal were a wife 


we know to be Eleanor and a friend 
we know to be Louis Howe. Sur- 
rounding him was his family, and 
opposing his ambitions for reasons 
of love was his mother, Sara. Yet 
Campobello is in no sense a clinical 
study of the Roosevelt family or an 
attempt to reinterpret their charac- 
ters and relationships. 

Certainly, the tilt of Ralph Bella- 
my’s chin and the inflections of his 
voice at Many Moments came uncan- 
nily close to the image of F.D.R. Cer- 
tainly, the scenes between him and 
the elfin Louis Howe (brilliantly 
played by Henry Jones), and later 
with Alan Bunce’s Al Smith, seemed 
probable and right to the point of 
actuality. Yet even in the many mov- 
ing scenes, the play never gives the 
feeling of a violation of privacy. And 
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this, I think, is what the applauding 
critics meant when in describing the 
play they unanimously used the 
word “taste.” 

I would extend this word to de- 
scribe the kind of people, too long 
absent from our stage, Schary gives 
us in Campobello. For this particu- 
lar family, called Roosevelt, were the 
products of good breeding: a tradi- 
tion of behavior which demands cer- 
tain qualities of a man or woman. 
Among these are the control of emo- 
tion and of its partner, reticence; 
a sense of responsibility toward 
others; gallantry under stress; a dis- 
taste for material ostentation; and 
an appreciation of money only as a 
means toward the greater apprecia- 
tion of such real pleasures of life as 
good conversation, the exercise of 
wit, a well-stocked mind, and a 
strong sense of historic continuity. 
These people had the grace—I use 
the word as a high form of courage— 
to endure supreme duress quietly, 
never permitting themselves the in- 
dulgence of the undisciplined, self- 
pity. It was a profound pleasure to 
be reminded of them. 


Together but Apart 


Although I doubt whether play- 
wright William Gibson would put it 
so, class distinctions are the hard 
core of his most adroit and refresh- 
ing dramatic duet called Two for 
the Seesaw, a play sustained entirely 
by the relationship of a Nebraska 
lawyer called Jerry with a Bronx 
girl called Gittel. They are all we 
see; alone in their separate rooms 
and solitudes (although side by side 
on the stage) or together in one of 
the rooms, with the towers of New 
York above their heads, pressing 
them close. 

Jerry, superbly played by Henry 
Fonda, is a man of intelligence, 
breeding, wit, and a certain elegance. 
His presence in the most dismal of 


New York rooms is a flight from the 
stalemate of his marriage, and it is 
established in the first minutes of 
the play through the offices of the 
indispensable telephone (the third 
party) that his meeting with Gittel 
was a wholly chance encounter at 
one of those jumbled Greenwich Vil- 
lage parties held in murky base- 
ments. 

We then meet Gittel, alone in her 
room: an exuberant, stocky, funny, 
and strangely appealing young wom- 
an in arty clothes and flat heels with 





a Bronx accent to end all Bronx 
accents. We find out that she is an 
unemployed dancer with ulcers, and 
that she has a heart as wide as Third 
Avenue. 

This disparate pair merge their 
separate lonelinesses in an affair full 
of tenderness, humor, and plain hon- 
est earthiness. So fresh and accurate 
is Mr. Gibson’s dialogue, so right 
his mercurial changes of pace, and 
so triumphantly true and alive is 
Anne Bancroft’s Gittel that you al- 
most believe in the affair’s reality. 
You believe that in the end Jerry’s 
return to his wife was inevitable; you 
believe that Gittel’s love for him has 
increased her stature from a girl 
who gave herself freely because she 
valued herself little to a woman 
humbly aware of her worth. 

Yet I would echo a question over- 
heard at the theater: “Do you really 
think a man like that would have 
fallen for a girl like that?,” and my 
answer would be “No.” Slept with 
her, yes. Taken her tenderly as mis- 
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tress, no. Even in our supposedly 
classless society, the two are worlds 
apart. And quite aside from Jerry’; 
ineradicable attachment to his wife, 
I believe his emotions for Gitte 
would have been constantly thrown 
off balance by all the small jarring 
things, from inflection of voice to 
choice of words to visual taste, that 
distinguish one background from 
another. There is a rueful sadness 
in all this, for Gittel is a wonderful 
human being. The fascination of 
talent might have helped bridge this 
gap, but Gittel is a bad dancer. Jerry 
was kind enough—and gentleman 
enough—to pretend that none of this 
mattered. 


Sugar Cane and Kewpie Dolls 


The Australian play Summe: of the 
17th Doll posed no such problems 
in difference. The sugar-cane work. 
ers and their barmaid companions 
were all of a piece, the bedrock of 
the Australian worker society as yet 
unpenetrated by what we cal! west. 
ern, or European, culture and by 
Freudian introspection. This is a 
raw society, in which emotion is not 
contained and the mind seldom exer- 
cised, but one that has its codes and 
rituals, its own loves and loyalties. 
Ray Lawler’s play concerned these 
loyalties, chief of which was between 
the two cane workers and the women 
with whom they spent their five- 
month layoff season every year in 
the suburbs of Melbourne. Each 
summer they came two thousand 
miles from the cane fields of Queens 
land to hole up in Olive Leech’s 
ugly, shabby home, drink beer, make 
love, and kill time with horseplay. 
For sixteen summers the ritual had 
worked and the attachments had 
held. But it was apparent early in 
the first act that the seventeenth 
summer (each year the men brought 
a Kewpie-doll fan to their girls) was 
doomed to fail; through age, satiety, 
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boredom, and above all through the 
'pposedly § delayed realization that only illusion 
re worlds} had held the four together so long. 
m Jerry's} Ray Lawler has written an honest, 
his wile, engrossing play about real people, 
” Gittel and much of its interest was height- 
y thrown ened by the unfamiliarity ol its back- 
ll jarring} Ground. In trying to discover why 
VoIce tof Doll failed here while it succeeded 
aste, that in London, the obvious explanation 
nd from} _and one used by many reviewers— 
i sadness was that this very unfamiliarity of 
vonderful milieu and accent proved obstacles 
‘auion off t¢ American understanding. But | 
ridge this# go not think this is the real answer. 
cer. Jerry F think it may have failed because 
entleman Lawler, honest dramatist though he 
ne at this is, was still not artist enough to make 

this specific experience a universal 
Jolls one. For certainly art is needed to 
rer of the bring power and meaning to the 
problems crudeness of a society in which a 
me wa. Kewpie doll is a symbol of happiness 
mpanions§ 3 well as a thing of beauty. 
va | . 
ne ii was tough luck on Winesburg, 
call win Ohio, that it had to follow a series 
- and by§ of plays devoted to American fami- 
“his is a lies in the early 1920’s with desper- 
ion is not ately yearning sons, but I doubt 
lom exer.§ Whether Christopher Sergel’s adapta- 
‘odes and ton of Sherwood Anderson’s book 
lovalties, @ Would have succeeded even without 
red these this handicap. Yet even if it had not 
; between § been diffuse and contrived and spas- 
1e women § Modic, I think it pointed up some 
heir five-§ laws in even its vastly superior pred- 
, year ing ecessors. On thinking back to Long 
ne. Each § Day’s Journey and Look Homeward, 
thousand | 4ngel, among others, I find that I 
f Oueens. | have had more than enough of bawl- 
© Leech’: § ing and shouting on the stage, more 
ecr, make} than enough of self-pity, and cer- 
rorseplay. tainly a superfluity of adolescent 
itual had § Americans haunted by train whistles, 
ents had § harassed by parents, and driven by 
early in{ iMchoate urges towards freedom and 
venteenth & the literary life. 
1 brought Until Campobello and Seesaw 
girls) was § Came along, breeding had been out 
e, satiety, § Of fashion for quite a while, sup- 





planted by the untrammeled show 
of emotion. Even plays not directly 
concerned with psychotics or drunks 
deal with people who cannot control 
their passions or lower their voices 
and who live among ugly things in 
ugly situations. 

It would be nice if others besides 
Dore Schary would tackle the highly 
Contemporary drama of civilized 
People confronting uncivilized pres- 
sures. ‘ 
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The Musical 


Numbers Game 


ROGER MAREN 


iene younc German composer Karl- 
heinz Stockhausen’s Piano Piece 
No. XI consists of a number of short 
musical fragments all written on one 
large sheet of paper. After each frag- 
ment, instructions are written indi- 
cating tempo, phrasing, dynamics, 
and “touch” characteristics. The 
piece begins when a performer plays 
—in any style, speed, or loudness 
that pleases him—the first fragment 
that catches his eye. It continues with 
whatever fragment his eye happens 
on next. But in playing the second 
fragment he is to follow the instruc- 
tions given at the end of the first 
one. When he is finished with this, 
he plays the next section his eye 
chances on but observes the perform- 
ing instructions written after the 
previously played bit. And so on. 
The piece ends whenever the player 
discovers that he has repeated any 
particular fragment three times. 

This mode of musical production 
is quite different from that employed 
in most of Stockhausen’s other work. 
His Electronic Composition No. 2, 
for example, was written according 
to a most rigid arithmetical plan. 
The nature and sequence of every 
pitch, tone color, duration, and 
loudness were made to conform to a 
prearranged formal scheme expressed 
in terms of numbers. How the num- 
bers were arrived at is described by 
the composer in a long paper full of 
tables, plus and minus signs, frac- 
tions, and paragraphs like the fol- 
lowing: “It is clear that the intensity 
series 342165 has been chosen with 
reference to the group series 453621 
sO as not to get too low gain values 
(below 40db) and possible sound de- 
formations.” Everything is made to 
seem scientific, methodical, and rig- 
idly controlled. The music itself was 
produced by electronic sound gen- 
erators and exists only in the form of 
a recording. It is, therefore, never 
subject to “interpretation,” inac- 
curate performance, or any of the 
other common hazards. 





The reasons for Stockhausen’s strik- 
ing change of attitude are a little 
obscure. Perhaps he was reacting to 
criticism aimed at his completely de- 
termined, “totally organized” com- 
positions. They were called “dehu- 
manized” and were supposed to have 
ruled out the “imponderables” that, 
according to the critics, give music 
its vitality. Perhaps, in Piano Piece 
No. XI, he wanted to show what 
“humanized” music was like, and 
decided to include human _ foible, 
imponderables, and chance as im- 
portant elements. But whatever his 
reasons, Stockhausen was clearly in- 
fluenced by the work of an American 
master of music by chance, John 
Cage. 


Mr. Cage Tosses a Coin 


Consider Cage’s Music for Piano. 
Cage marked the imperfections that 
happened to be on a blank sheet of 
paper. Then he determined which 
and how many of them to use by a 
complicated coin-tossing procedure 
used by the ancient Chinese in con- 
nection with a book of divination 
called the I Ching. Next he drew 
staves on a sheet of tracing paper 
and determined—again by the I 
Ching method—which should have 
treble or bass clefs. Then, after plac- 
ing the transparent sheet over the 
first paper, he transcribed the marks 
that chance had singled out for use. 
Those which appéared on the staves 
represented the pitches of the piece. 
Which of these were to be normal, 
sharp, or flat was determined by the 
chance operation. Chance was also 
used to determine which of these 
notes were to be plucked (instead of 
played on the keyboard) or muted 
(by placing a finger on the piano 
string). Marks falling outside the 
staves, it was decided, should repre- 
sent noises made on the body of the 
instrument. The performer of this 
piece is free to decide how long or 
how loud any note should be and 
what noises to make. The total time 
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to be consumed by any section (one 
page) is also left to the performer. 
There is also free choice as to 
whether the sections are to be played 
in sequence or simultaneously—the 
number of sections that can be 
played together being limited only 
by the number of pages, performers, 
and pianos available. 


Two Philosophies of Calculation 


Cage’s methods and Stockhausen’s 
“total organization” may seem poles 
apart, but there is one very obvious 
connection: both men produce a se- 
ries of numbers—Cage does it by 
chance, Stockhausen according to 
preconceived notions—and they use 
the numbers as blueprints or pro- 
grams for music. (This is possible 
because all the dimensions of musical 
sound are measurable and can thus 
be expressed in arithmetical terms.) 
Before hearing a performance, nei- 
ther could possibly have a clear idea 
of what his piece will sound like. In 
other words, they operate experi- 
mentally. They are interested in see- 
ing what comes out of all this calcu- 
lation. 

There is a difference between their 
approaches, aims, and products, how- 
ever—a difference that arises from 
differing moral and philosophical at- 
titudes. Cage believes that it is a 
good thing for a man to hear sounds 
as things in themselves, just as they 
are, “free of convention and value,” 
as he puts it. He does not feel that 
they should be used for intellectual 
or emotional purposes as they are 
in traditional music. The listener 
should merely be aware of their 
characteristics as he is aware of the 
taste of wine in his mouth. If this 
is to be a desideratum, any percep- 
tible formal structure should be 
abandoned because it reduces the 
listener’s ability to hear sounds as 
things in themselves. When a formal 
structure is apparent, it tends to 
draw attention away from the medi- 
um itself. 

Cage tries to avoid formal struc- 
ture by having the sounds and their 
sequence determined by chance. 
Writing music from the top of his 
head—so-called automatic writing— 
would not be adequate because the 
subconscious might impose a formal 
structure. Furthermore, the music 
would be a reflection of his personal- 
ity. This Cage considers wrong. No 
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musical thought or intention should 
control the notation. In regard to 
his recent work, therefore, he would 
consider it quite incorrect for one 
to say that it is possible to hear “a 
piece by Cage.” The score is not 
supposed to reflect any of his musical 
ideas. And, in any ease, the score 
does not really determine what is 
played, for there are too many in- 
determinate areas in it, and much is 
left to the performer. 

Finally, what we actually hear is 
not entirely determined by what is 
played. There are always other sound- 
producing agents—coughs, shuffling 
feet, clanking radiators, etc. “The 
piece” consists of whatever is heard. 
In this sense, it is not in conflict 
with the environment. A_ barking 
dog appearing by chance in the con- 
cert hall will not adversely affect 
“the piece”; he will be part of it. 





The merit of such a situation, says 
Cage, is that it dissolves the differ- 
ence between art and life and per- 
mits optimum awareness. 


_— Music that results is much as 
you would expect. There is a 
great deal of silence. It is difficult 
to find any pattern in the pitch se- 
quences. There is almost no tension. 
The absence of meter or anything 
resembling bodily or motor pulsa- 
tion makes it impossible to charac- 
terize the general movement as either 
slow or fast. Most of the time single 
—often fairly complex—sounds seem 
merely to come into being and die 
against a ground of silence. Some 
are in rapid succession, others follow 
each other more slowly, but the gen- 
eral impression is extremely monot- 
onous. There is rarely a sense of 
progression. The pieces might well 
begin and stop at any point. Cage is 
really like an interior decorator. He 
arranges colorful sonic surroundings. 
For those who don’t consider silence 
golden, these sounds might make a 
pleasing background for lounging, 








drinking, or other household actiy. 
ities. Some are quite fascinating and 
could serve as “conversation pieces” 
or as objects for meditation. 


The ‘Natural’ Method 


Stockhausen’s ideas, techniques, and 
music are somewhat more conven. 
tional. He believes that all aspects 
of a piece should be rationally inte. 
grated. What this means in terms 
of music is not quite clear. In terms 
of numbers it is fairly simple. One 
could, for example, make every as. 
pect of the piece—its pitches, dura- 
tions, volumes, etc.—conform to a 
single series of numerical propor: 
tions. Stockhausen does not, in fact, 
work along quite such simple lines. 
He believes that a piece should be 
made to conform with the 


‘Nature 
of materials.” In Electronic Com. 
position No. 2, for example, pitch 


and duration are related by inverse 
proportion. If the frequency of a 
pitch is doubled, it lasts half as 
long. This is just what would hap. 
pen automatically if you doubled 
the frequency of a recorded sound 
by making the machine go twice as 
fast. This is considered natural and, 
therefore, desirable. The relation- 
ships between pitch and loudness are 
also determined so as to conform 
with certain “natural functions.” 
The intention in all cases is to re- 
duce everything in the piece to a 
“state of nature’”—a state in which 
everything is considered to be com- 
pletely integrated and in constant 
equilibrium. Some of the supposed 
integrations seem quite arbitrary, 
however, and appear to have more 
connection with numerology than 
with any known principles of musi- 
cal coherence. 

The product of such a technique is 
music not unlike Cage’s. There are 
differences, of course. There is much 
less silence. The pitch sequence makes 
easily discernible patterns. And some 
of Stockhausen’s work has a theat- 
rical and evocative quality—particu- 
larly his Gesang der Jiinglinge, 
which combines electronically get- 
erated sound and a boy's voice fre 
quently distorted by electronic and 
mechanical means. Twitters, roars, 
prayerlike wails, and shrieks sung 
to German words or fragments 0 
words combine with a calm, chant 
like background to produce a certail 
surrealist hysteria. But in genera 
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Stockhausen’s work has the same 
kind of monotony we find in Cage. 
There is the same lack of tension, 
lack of a sense of speed, and lack 
of progression, the same feeling that 
the pieces are merely sound with 
no beginning, middle, or end. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT connection 
between Stockhausen and Cage 
is not found in the end product, 
however. What links them most sig- 
nificantly is that both are more con- 
cerned with metaphysical than with 
musical or expressive matters. 
Neither feels that his technical pro- 
edure is justified because it produces 
good music. This is considered irrele- 
vant. Their position seems to be 
that the music is justified because it 
comes about through a “true” or 
“natural” way of working. 

In Cage’s case, the music is sup- 
posed to have validity because it 
embodies a denial of the will and is 
in accord with nature because it is 
accidentally produced. With Stock- 
hausen the accord with nature has 
more to do with the kind of equi- 
librium, order, or integration that is 
said to exist in his serial organiza- 
tion. But both men have an almost 
exclusive concern with the correct- 
ness, desirability, or “truth” of the 
technical process. They devise tech- 
niques that they feel are in accord 
with their particular philosophic or 
metaphysical notions, and the music 
follows automatically. 

This amounts to a total rejec- 
tion of what we have traditionally 
regarded as the artist’s way of work- 
ing and communicating, for the 
artist ordinarily begins with some 
musical idea that occurs or is given 
to him, and then uses all the tech- 
nique he can muster to make a piece 
that develops properly or “comes 
out right.” Judgment as to “right- 
ness” is quite intuitive and personal, 
and—this must be emphasized—is 
based only on the musical result. In 
psychological terms this means that 
the artist is solving an inner conflict. 
Normally unaware of the conflict, he 
can face it and work it through to a 
satisfactory conclusion by project- 
ing it into his artistic medium. An 
audience can then share the experi- 
ence and, if the artist is profound, 
gain important insights. In other 
words, communication is established. 
In their calculated rejection of the 
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artist’s traditional ways of work- 
ing, Cage and Stockhausen certainly 
go to extremes; but although neither 
of them has many immediate fol- 
lowers, their basic attitude is shared 
by thousands of composers through- 
out the world. In fact, this rejection 
may well be one of the most char- 
acteristic elements of contemporary 
musical life. The main reason for 
this is undoubtedly that many com- 
posers, like almost everyone else 
nowadays, seem unwilling to take 
risks or bear anxiety of any kind. 
They must cling to some sort of 
security, no matter how flimsy. 

The serious artist must take tre- 
mendous risks. He works with a me- 
dium into which he cannot help but 
project his personality. Emotional 
involvement is almost total and the 
problems to be faced are never 
known in advance. They develop as 
the work contin‘ies. Yet the artist 
dares believe that he can solve them. 
And if things don’t seem to be going 
quite right, anxiety can be intense. 
It is much safer to cling to a system 
that will determine all aspects of the 
piece before the music is even im- 
agined. If you are interested in 





music and want to write a piece, 
either borrow or invent such a sys- 
tem and follow the rules. There need 
be no emotional involvement be- 
cause only the choice of system, not 
the piece, will reflect the personality. 
While working you will not be deal- 
ing with a constantly developing 
projection of your “inner life.” And 
you will risk little at a performance. 
If the music is maligned, you can 
always prove it is good because it fol- 
lows a good system. Or you might 
admit to a theoretical error. Or, like 
Cage, you might claim to have had 
nothing to do with it. 


f be WHOLE BUSINESS sounds like a 
hoax, but I am certain that Cage, 
Stockhausen, and their colleagues 
are not fooling anybody ‘but them- 
selves. They are serious and sin- 
cere about what they are doing— 
even fanatical. They are not charla- 
tans. They do not claim to be artists 
in the traditional sense, but they do 
feel that their music contributes 
something valuable. This I doubt. 
Their important contribution, it 
seems to me, is that their ideas and 
ways of working set us to thinking. 


MOVIES: Where Are 
The Clowns of Yesteryear? 


GERALD WEALES 


ee ARE some very funny se- 
quences in The Golden Age of 
Comedy, the recently released collec- 
tion of silent-film comedies that Rob- 
ert Youngson has strung along his 
own flabby narration. Laurel and 
Hardy are demonically present in 
some of their earliest and purest 
work; Will Rogers is on hand to 
parody Douglas Fairbanks, Tom 
Mix, and Ford Sterling; there are 
glimpses of Harry Langdon and Ben 
Turpin. Still, the film hardly de- 
serves its name. There is too much 
Hal Roach, not enough Mack Sen- 
nett. Billy B. Van and Charlie Mur- 
ray are acceptable, but they hardly 
constitute comedy’s golden age; 
where are Chaplin, Keaton, Harold 
Lloyd, Marie Dressler, W. C. Fields? 


To say that the film is more pre- 
tentious than its quality gives it any 
right to be is not to say that it is 
not very welcome. Anyone who has 
not already had a look at the best 
portions of it on NBC-TV’s Tonight 
show should take the trouble to see 
it, if only for the maniacal custard-pie 
riot that Laurel and Hardy initiate 
and for Two Tars, in which the 
same comedians become involved in 
a trafic jam that ends in total me- 
chanical dissolution. 

For all the laughs in it, The 
Golden Age of Comedy is in one 
respect disquieting. It is designed, 
strangely, on the assumption that the 
audience comes to see it out of nos- 
talgia, not in search of laughter. The 
narrative is softly sentimental, oc- 
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casionally dulling the sharp edges 
of the comedy, as in its insistence 
that Will Rogers and Douglas Fair- 
banks were really good friends and 
that Rogers’s parody was a warm- 
hearted joke enjoyed equally by the 
joker and the butt. This is probably 
true, but it is remarkably irrelevant 
to the intentions of parody. The 
narrative is very much a product of 
the 1950’s, and its careful-tongued 
juxtaposition with the comedy of the 
1920’s is a reminder—one is hardly 
needed—that we no longer have 
movie comedy in this country. There 
are occasional funny films and occa- 
sional film appearances by genuine 
comedians, but since the Second 
World War the American movie in- 
dustry has produced no identifiable 
comic form. 


Chaos and Pathos 


The movies did develop several dif- 
ferent kinds of comedy between the 
early days at the Vitagraph studios 
in Brooklyn and the beginning of 
that war; the kinds of comedy 
changed with the technical develop- 
ment of the movies, but each de- 
velopment fed on the one that 
preceded it and each retained some 
of the earlier attitudes toward the 
laughability of human pretensions. 
In the early days the slapstick was 
violent, occasionally cruel, often in- 
discriminate. ‘The pratfalls, the fly- 





ing pies, the careening cars all 
represented a bursting of the restric- 
tions of order, of decorum, of prim- 
ness. The keystone was chaos, and 
the Keystone Cops were the most 
chaotic. All laws, especially the laws 
of logic, were violated in the cause 
of inspirational and momentary mad- 
ness. 

With the appearance of Chaplin, 
a kind of order—not, of course, the 
order of conventional living—de- 
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scended on the comedies. In the early 
Chaplin films the bricks flew just as 
much as they did in the other Sen- 
nett comedies, but the targets soon 
became more specific. Chaplin’s 
tramp had to fight the unreasoning 
authority of the policeman, the self- 
importance and pomtposity of the 
complacent (especially the compla- 
cently rich), and the swaggering self- 
love of the bully. In his fight, the 
tramp developed into a symbol of 
that quality in the human being 
which is continually defeated and 
continually triumphant even in 
defeat; the tramp became the fun- 
niest and saddest character that the 
movies ever produced. Although 
each comedian attempted to develop 
a comic personality of his own, the 
bulk of silent-film comedy depended 
on either the wildness and violence 
of Sennett or the subtlety and pathos 
of Chaplin. Whatever the propor- 
tions of the mixture (Harry Lang- 
don: two parts Chaplin, one part 
Sennett) , the laughs had necessarily 
to be visual, the effects physical, 
mimetic. 


Ww™ THE ADVENT of sound, verbal 
comedy was added to the visu- 
al. In the Marx Brothers and W. C. 
Fields talkies, the old fondness for 
the illogical stayed alive. The scene 
in A Night at the Opera in which 
Groucho and Chico read the singer’s 
contract reduced contractual law to 
a shambles as surely as a silent come- 
dian could wreck a house. Fields 
and the Marx Brothers were, how- 
ever, essentially part of the older 
comic tradition; the 1930’s developed 
their own form, the fast-talking so- 
phisticated romantic comedy, of 
which Bringing Up Baby and the 
sardonic Nothing Sacred are prob- 
ably the best examples. Somewhere 
between the Marxes and the kind 
of comedy that Carole Lombard 
played so expertly were the social 
satires of Preston Sturges, the last 
really vital movie comedy, and they 
wasted away during the war years. 
The few comedies that have come 
since the war—those of Danny Kaye 
and Judy Holliday, for instance, 
and how thin the recent ones have 
been!—have no familial connections; 
they are free-floating in an atmos- 
phere that seems not particularly con- 
genial to them or to any comedy. 
Sometimes, in the absence of new 


comedy, the age of the silents takes 
on a glow which is so pervasive that 
one forgets how many bad movies 
were made at the time, how many 
unfunny pratfalls there were, how 
many bad mechanical gags (the ma. 
terial of gadgetry, not of life), how 
impossibly cute the subtitles were. 
Still, the basic comic impulse was 
strong, and among the reels and reels 
of comedies that came out of Brook- 





lyn and Hollywood there are still 
comic masterpieces and there are 
innumerable bits that make other- 
wise weak films palatable. 

The same thing has happened to 
the comedies of the 1930's. In cold 
print the jokes the Marx Brothers 
used are often monstrous; on film 
they became part of a general comic 
howl of protest and joy. Most of the 
sophisticated comedies of the period 
were flimsy, but they were spotted 
with scenes so funny and perform- 
ances so expert that, released to tele- 
vision, they have been keeping com- 
edy-hungry Americans out of their 
beds on through the early morning 
hours. It Happened One Night isa 
good example: it is no longer as im- 
pressive as it was thought to be when 
it won its Oscar, but it is worth 
watching just for Roscoe Karns’ 
lecherous traveling salesman (“Shape- 
ley’s my name and that’s the way | 
like ’em’”). 

The Sad Decline of Irreverence 


Why should there be so few comedies 
around these days? The most obvious 
answer is that the movie makers are 
afraid of offending someone, anyone. 
They have come through the 1940s 
and 1950’s with the kind of diff 
dence that has settled like a curs 
on the ad-agency-infected television 
industry. It has got so that the enter 
tainment industry seldom kids any- 
thing except itself. ‘1 he one quality 
that linked Ford Sterling at his Key- 
stone desk with the hero of Sturges’ 
Hail the Conquering Hero was ite 
erence. Once upon a time in this 
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country, institutions and professions 
were not sacrosanct; neither were 
home, flag, and mother. Now the 
writers of protest letters have in- 
herited the earth. And yet the Ameri- 
can public devours old movies on 
television, turns the English come- 
dies of Alec Guinness and Alastair 
Sim into adopted institutions, keeps 
Groucho Marx, a pale imitation of 
himself, on television, even though 
the quiz show which he ostensibly 
emcees is just a prop, and talks fond- 
ly of other days and other stars— 
Chaplin, W. C. Fields, Laurel and 


Hardy. 


A’ rHE END of William Cahn’s book 
The Laugh Makers (Putnam), a 
recent and not very successful at- 
tempt at a pictorial history of Amer- 
ican comedy, there is a collection of 
quotations from practicing comics. 
The gist of their remarks is that 
comedy is in decline because televi- 
sion eats comedians and comic ma- 
terial so ravenously and because the 
old training grounds for comedians— 
vaudeville and burlesque—have dis- 
appeared, leaving no place for a 
young man to learn the business. Al- 
though both of these remarks are 
true, the basic failure of film comedy 
(and, by extension, of all comedy) to- 
day is the timidity that keeps the 
movies from exploding pomposity 
wherever it exists. There is a need 
for laughter and a market for laugh- 
ter, if only the film makers can dis- 
cover the form that comedy should 
take in the middle of the twentieth 
century. 

Obviously, there should be no slav- 
ish return to the old days. Baby Doll, 
that horrifyingly funny and much- 








maligned movie, may be a signpost 
toward our new comedy; and the 
domesticated battiness of Dody 
Goodman is a quality that movie 
makers may learn to use. 

Perhaps the seeds of the new 
comedy have not yet even sprouted. 
Perhaps they never will. The Golden 
Age of Comedy, that solemn memen- 
to of a funnier time, is a nagging 
reminder that if comedy ever flour- 
ishes again in the movies, it can do 
so only if it reclaims the irreverent 
and often angry vitality that marked 
the comedies, whatever their form, 
whatever their quality, before the 
decline into today’s pursed-lipped 
carefulness. 
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Onward and Upward 


With UNESCO 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


NESCO: PURPOSE, PROGRESS, PROSPECTS, 
by Walter H. C. Laves and Charles A. 
Thomson. Indiana University Press. $7.50. 


Though my reasons are mainly per- 
sonal, I am sorry that the authors 
have omitted from their timely and 
authoritative study of the first ten 
years of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization one of the minor but 
gaudy fiascoes in the organization’s 
early history: the rise and fall 
of the Ideas Bureau. This oddly 
named institution, a brain child of 
the British writer J. B. Priestley, was 
conceived during the second general 
conference of UNEsco at Mexico City 
in November and December of 1947, 
and came into being some six months 
later. 

Set up in UNESCo’s Paris headquar- 
ters as a kind of super planning 
board for the Mass Communications 





Department—the enriched UNESCO 
version of an information service— 
it reflected the organization’s cease- 
less but consistently unsuccessful 
quest for dramatic, jumbo-sized ideas 
capable of firing the enthusiasm of 






the planet’s masses for UNESCO's in- 
ternationalist, democratic, and hu- 
manitarian goals. I joined the Ideas 
Bureau shortly after its creation and 
found myself working with three 
other international thinkers: W. E. 
Williams, our chairman, a refresh- 
ingly unorthodox British adult 
educator; Roger Caillois, a brilliant, 
slightly skeptical young French so- 
ciologist and critic; and George Vos- 
kovic, a moody, imaginative Czech 
actor-producer, now a_ well-known 
Hollywood personality but at that 
time a recent émigré from Commu- 
nist-occupied Prague. 


| THE START we formed a con- 
geniah team. At first we felt a 
little sheepish, like new arrivals at 
a costume ball, as we sat around the 
big table in Williams’s office, a Sol 
Steinberg décor of mildewed de luxe 
on the fourth floor of the once-glit- 
tering Hotel Majestic near the Arc 
de Triomphe, and conscientiously 
cerebrated. Very soon, however, we 
got caught up in our own imper- 
sonations; the harsh noises from the 
real world of international conflict 
and conspiracy outside the Majestic’s 
old-fashioned French windows pro- 
gressively faded to a gentle back- 
ground murmur for our brainstorm- 
ing. It was Caillois, I think, who, 
despite his Cartesian misgivings 


about the whole business, opened 
the way for our breakthrough. 

“If only we could find something,” 
he suggested, “that would concretize 
in the public mind the new concept 
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of human interdependence, as the 
Paris exposition of 1889 concretized 
the nineteenth-century myth of 
progress!” 

“Why not, precisely, a UNESCO- 
sponsored international exposition?” 
I chimed in. 

“A One World World’s Fair,” said 
Voskovic. 

“Lads,” said Williams, “we've got 
it!” 


Eps Two hurdles remained, one 
of which was to sketch in the 
details. Before we were through they 
included, along with more orthodox 
exhibits, such attractions as a Wax- 
work Museum of Culture Heroes of 
all Civilizations, a historical Cham- 
ber of Horrors called “Man Against 
Himself,” and a tent for Arab story- 
tellers, with simultaneous transla- 
tion into many languages. 

Our second hurdle was to con- 
vince UNESCO's director-general, its 
executive board, and the member 
governments that our One World 
World’s Fair was worth the trifling 
half billion it would cost. 

Our first administrative target, Dr. 
Laves—at that time deputy director- 
general of uNeEsco—did not, I 
thought, look genuinely enthusiastic 
as Williams described our project to 
him, but quite sportingly he agreed 
to take us to the director-general, 
who in 1948 was Dr. Julian Huxley, 
the noted British biologist, former 
curator of the London Zoo, and one 
of the most cultivated, least conven- 
tional minds of our century. He was 
gratifyingly enthusiastic. 

With the director-general’s bless- 
ing, we then arranged a dinner con- 
ference for the executive board, a 
permanent international committee 
that keeps an eye on the secretariat 
for the member governments. We 
had ordered a number of striking 
visual aids to illustrate our project, 
and we also took particular pains 
with the wine list. It was a bril- 
liant show. Voskovic, who wound 
up our presentation, pulled out 
all the stops. The executive board 
was visibly impressed; the Greek 
member, I recall, actually wept with 
emotion as he congratulated us. 

Yet from then on the tide set 
against us. Less and less was heard in 
UNESCO circles about the One World 
World’s Fair—except for a promi- 
nent though not particularly helpful 
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mention in a Saturday Evening Post 
article entitled “Dr. Huxley’s Won- 
derful Zoo.” The end came at the 


Third General Conference in Beirut, 


November-December, 1948, when the 


French delegation did a scalp dance 
around the doomed Bureau des 
Idées, and Huxley . himself was 


thrown to the wolves of bureaucratic 


orthodoxy in favor of the Mexican 
diplomat Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet. 
Bodet soon made himself equally 
unpopular with the bureaucrats by 
trying to use UNESCO as the spear- 
head of a world crusade against illit- 
eracy. 


Bureaucrats and Boredom 


Unesco, which will move this sum- 
mer out of the Majestic to a business- 
like glass-and-concrete headquarters 





building near the Eiffel Tower, has 
grown a great deal more professional 
since the distant days of the Ideas 
Bureau. Its secretariat has learned 
the limitations that contemporary 
political reality imposes on interna- 
tional co-operation in education, 
science, culture, and _ everything 
else. While the annual budget has 
steadily expanded—from $6,950,000 
in 1947 to more than $16,400,000, in- 
cluding special technical-assistance 
funds, in 1956—the UNEsco program 
fixed by successive general confer- 
ences and the executive board has 
become, as Laves and Thomson note, 
steadily tighter and more down to 
earth. Though its record in the tech- 


nical-assistance field is a bit spotty 
compared with the other U.N. spe- 
cialized agencies, UNESCO is undoubt. 
edly doing a job of real importance 
in promoting, as the authors put it, 
“the assimilation of new states and 
former colonial areas into the fabric 
of international relations.” Its “clear. 
inghouse” functions in facilitating 
international exchange of persons 
and in certain aspects of science and 


education; its modest but real suc. 
cesses in reducing nonpolitic:) bar. 
riers to the free circulation 0: infor. 


mational or cultural publications 
throughout much of the worli; even 
some of its more recondite ¢»deay- 
ors, like the unprecedented 1 istory 
of the Scientific and Culturai Devel. 
opment of Mankind that it is spon- 
soring—all these activities adc up to 
a significant new chapter in the story 
of international co-operatio: 


But in growing up, UNESCO has 
also lost a great deal. The \ itality 
that the organization derive from 
the intellectual vigor and the .trong 
personalities of its first two di: «ctors- 


general has largely spent itse!i. Bu- 
reaucratic boredom has replaced the 
idealistic if sometimes utopi:n en- 
thusiasm of its beginnings. Voubt- 
less, in the postwar euphoria that 
colored the London conferciice of 
November, 1945, where the organiza- 
tion was created, its founders set 
themselves 2n appalling task when, 
in the grandiose language of UNesco’s 
constitution, they undertook to “con- 
tribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the na- 
tions through education, science and 
culture in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule ol 
law and for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. . . .” Indirectly, 
UNEscO probably has made some 
modest contribution to these objec- 
tives, but as the authors rightly point 
out, “Unesco has been least success- 
ful in making direct and immediate 
contributions to international u- 
derstanding.” 


HE MAIN REASON for this failure, 

of course, the power struggle in 
the world since 1946, which has 
largely paralyzed the work of the 
U.N. as a whole. But there are also 
several more specific reasons. One, t0 
which in my opinion the book does 
not give quite enough weight, is the 
excessive fragmentation of the et 
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tire U.N. system. There are serious 
drawbacks as well as some advan- 
tages in separating the “construc- 
tive’ from the “political” functions 
of the United Nations and in assign- 
ing the former to a series of special- 
jzed agencies, inspired in part by the 
U.S. wartime agencies, with head- 
quarters scattered throughout five 
countries. From the public-relations 
viewpoint—with which I was chiefly 
concerned when I worked in UNESCO 
—the way the system works makes it 
dificult to show how the concrete 
achievements of a single agency fit 
into the broader framework of U.N. 
objectives. What is probably worse, 
it leads to windy, inflated claims of 
triumphs for international under- 
standing every time a case of UNESCO 
educational aids reaches some jungle 
classroom. The result is public 
apathy with regard to uNEsco and 
the work of the United Nations in 
general. 

At the level of substantive policy, 
the isolation of uNesco from the 
parent organization is even more 
harmful. As international develop- 
ments have recently demonstrated, 
science and education are essential 
areas of a country’s domestic as well 
as foreign policy. Yet the interna- 
tional organization directly con- 
cerned with them on behalf of the 
U.N. remains locked in an adminis- 
trative ivory tower. UNEsco resolu- 
tions, reports, and studies have little 
impact on the policies of the mem- 
ber states. The individuals in each 
country who concern themselves 
with UNESCO affairs seldom have any 
voice in shaping general policy, and 
the specialists in politics, economics, 
or strategy who do are often illiter- 
ates in any field other than their 
own. The authors point out that “... 
the United States government has 
not always seemed to understand 
what could be done by co-operative 
action through uNEsco to achieve 
the goals of the United Nations and 
those of United States foreign poli- 

This mild comment has particu- 
lar weight coming from such a 
source, for Dr. Laves has served as 
chairman of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNEsco, and Mr. Thom- 
son, before representing his country 
On UNESCO’s executive board, was 
head of the ungsco Relations Staff 
in the Department of State. As the 
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authors pointedly observe, this staff, 
which has policy supervision over 
UNESCO matters, reports to the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, while another Assistant Sec- 
retary of State has general oversight 
of United Nations affairs, including 
constitutional, administrative, budg- 
etary, and personnel questions relat- 
ing to UNEsco. The book lists a num- 
ber of specific areas in which our 
government has undermined with 
one hand what it has tried to build 
up with the other. 

Laves and Thomson appear to 
have written their book mainly for 
the serious student of UNEsco and 
U.N. affairs, for whom the copious 
appendix of bibliographical and 
other notes will be an extremely 
valuable research tool. But there is 
also much of interest in the book 
for the general reader. The chapters 


Further Notes 
On This Happy 


DENNIS H. WRONG 


HE Uses or Literacy, by Richard Hog- 

gart. Essential Books. $5. 
The excellence of some books moves 
one to feel a quiet sense of gratitude 
that they have been written and pub- 
lished and are now able to communi- 
cate to others their powerful grasp of 
reality. George Orwell often had this 
effect on his readers, and Richard 
Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy is 





reminiscent of Orwell in this and in 
other respects. I doubt that a better 
book on what has come to be called 
“mass” or “popular” culture has 
been written. It should serve as a 
model for all future studies of this 
modish subject. 








summarizing the prewar history of 
international attempts at intellec- 
tual co-operation, relating the im- 
mediate origins of UNEsco, and ana- 
lyzing the organization’s over-all 
record to date are particularly re- 
warding. 


iy THE MAIN, the book is clearly 
and smoothly written, but under- 
standably enough, the authors oc- 
casionally fall into the gruesome 
gobbledygook that is one of UNEsCO’s 
minor but painful afflictions. The 
book’s one really serious weakness, 
it seems to me, is the authors’ self- 
imposed restriction of their field. 
They are primarily concerned with 
the evolution of UNESCO’s program, 
a somewhat artificial subject since, as 
the authors frequently remark, the 
member states never really do much 
about applying it. 


Breed 


Hoggart is an English literary 
critic, the author of a study of W. H. 
Auden. He is also one of the growing 
number of English scholars and in- 
tellectuals who have risen by means 
of state scholarships from the work- 
ing classes. But although he is dis- 
tressed by a good many trends in 
contemporary English life, he cannot 
be labeled an “angry young man.” 
He has a remarkable freedom from 
cant and attitudinizing in discussing 
a subject that often moves even the 
best minds to “aristocratic” rantings 
about the lumpish masses or apoc- 
alyptic prophecies of the “dehu- 
manization of man.” 


oGGART’s firsthand knowledge of 
the working classes enables him 
to see their entertainments and di- 
versions against the background of 
their total round of life and thus to 
avoid the frequently committed 


error of assuming a depth of re- 
sponse to TV, movies, crime shock- 
ers, and girlie magazines that may 
Much of the first 


be nonexistent. 
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half of The Uses of Literacy, in fact, 
is an intensive exploration of life in 
the industrial suburbs of Manchester, 
Hull, and Leeds, describing, among 
other things, speech habits and max- 
ims that embody an oral culture of 
surprising durability, the routines of 
family and household, and the star- 
tling transitions from irresponsible 
pleasure seeking to marriage and 
work that mark the process of grow- 
ing up. 

Nearly everything one would find 
in a more formal study is here, but 
few social scientists can match Hog- 
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gart’s skill in conveying daily experi- 
ence. Small details of life—the foods 
that are bought only occasionally as 
“treats,” the mood of a Sunday 
morning before the midday meal, the 
rituals of a day’s outing by chara- 
banc to the seaside—are described 
with that evocative richness which is 
found only in remembrances of the 
magical buried life of childhood. But 
Hoggart is sensitive to the dangers of 
coloring his account with nostalgia, 
romantic primitivism, or selective 
evidence, and he makes an effort to 
supplement his observations with 
citations from sociological studies 
and the personal recollections of 
others. His aim is not autobiography 
but cultural documentation. 


Sha SECOND HALF of the book ex- 

amines the impact of the newer, 
more highly commercialized modes 
of “mass culture” on the traditional 
culture of the working classes. Hog- 
gart casts his net rather more widely 
than the title of the book suggests: 
although he limits himself to occa- 
sional side references to the media 
of radio, television, and the movies, 
he devotes as much attention to com- 
mercial popular songs (and not just 
to their lyrics but also to the vocal 
style and histrionic manner in which 
they are sung) and to the drawings 
and pinup photos in weekly maga- 
zines as to purely literary genres like 
the serial story and the sex-and- 
violence novel. Moreover, he analyzes 
with great penetration the implicit 
moral atzitudes communicated by 
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the stream of slogans, appeals, and 
adjurations addressed to a working- 
class audience that has only recent- 
ly acquired enough money and 
leisure time to make its commercial 
exploitation profitable. 

What disturbs Hoggart is the man- 
ner in which older attitudes, repre- 
senting a genuine response to a nar- 
row, often coarse, but still intensely 
plebeian way of life, are being subtly 
transformed and debased by the cal- 
culated flattery of the mass media. 
Democratic equalitarianism, which 
has done so much to improve the 
material conditions of the working 
class, becomes the cultural leveling 
implicit in the adman’s “Everybody's 
doing it now.” “Live and let live” 
becomes compulsory “palliness.” And 
“Chins up” in the face of adversity 
acquires a self-applauding note after 
passing through the wringer of com- 
mercial appeals; it blurs the reality 
of life’s hardships, which the stoicism 
of the older attitude never failed to 
acknowledge. 


ee BAITING,” which was 
previously a middle-class phe- 
nomenon, spreads in this mental 
climate as the newer types of popular 
journalist make “the flat assumption 
that the lowest level of response and 
interest only is de rigueur.” This is, of 
course, an old story in the United 
States, and one is struck with the 





greater geniality of popular anti-in- 
tellectualism in England. The obses- 
sive, paranoid tone of American “egg- 
head baiting” is absent. Culturally, 
however, it is the same phenomenon. 

What is distinctive about Hog- 
gart’s indictment of commercial cul- 
ture is his concreteness, his readiness 
to specify and to make discrimina- 
tions within the broad expanse of 
the popular arts. He shows us pre- 
cisely where and in what respects 
cultural decline has occurred in the 
genres he analyzes, subjecting, for in- 








stance, changes in the techniques of 
erotically suggestive photography to 
the kind of close scrutiny that con- 
temporary literary critics apply to 
the explication of a Wallace Stevens 
poem. And he clearly distinguishes 
between culture and politics, refus. 
ing to enlist the cultural evidence in 
the service of some brand of refur. 
bished classical conservatism. 


. oe pores he base his judgments 
solely on aesthetic criteria, giving 
the impression, often conveved by 
American critics of mass culture, that 
he is congratulating himself on his 
refinement and dedication to “true” 
art. Like Orwell, he has an affection 
for “good bad” books and for “good 
bad” songs and pictures too. And he 
avoids the sentimentality of calling 
what he likes in the popular arts 
“authentic folk creations.” Essen- 
tially, it is the moral quality of the 
outlook extolled by the adman and 
the disc jockey that worries him, and 
he works harder at pointing out the 
relation between their threadbare 
homilies and older, richer values 
than at analyzing the borrowed and 
corrupted techniques of private-eye 
crime thrillers or doggerel songs. 
“The strongest objection to the 
more trivial popular entertainments,” 
he concludes, “is not that they pre. 
vent their readers from becoming 
highbrow, but that they make it 
harder for people without an intel- 
lectual bent to become wise in their 
own way. ... The quality of life, the 
kind of response, the rootedness in 
a wisdom and maturity which a pop- 
ular and non-highbrow art can pos 
sess may be as valuable in their own 
ways as those of a highbrow art. ... 
Popular publicists always tell their 
audience that they need not be 
ashamed of not being highbrow, that 
they have their own kinds of ma- 
turity. This is true, but it becomes 
false the moment such people say it, 
because of the way they say it...” 
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A Childhood 
In Diamantina 


HOWARD MOSS 


| Dury oF “Hetena Morey,” edited 
and translated from the Portuguese by 
Elizabeth Bishop. Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy. $4.75. 


Adult versions of adolescence are 
always suspect—memory is a great 
distorter. The Diary of “Helena 
Morley” is the real thing, a docu- 
mentary. These notebooks were 
actually kept by a half-English, half- 
Brazilian girl who lived in Diaman- 
tina, a diamond- and gold-mining 
town in Brazil in the last century, 
and who wrote them between the 
ages of twelve and fifteen, in the 
years 1893-1895. The events she de- 
scribes are the commonplaces of ev- 
eryday life, yet it is precisely the 
familiar made fresh that is magical. 

Like all diaries, this one is a 
chronology of events, a collection of 








anecdotes, and a record of inner feel- 
ings. Miss Morley’s images are drawn 
from the natural world, and her 
portraits exhibit a gift of sharp ob- 
servation: 

“What I think is funniest on elec- 
tion day is that everyone takes sides 
and nobody forgives anyone who 
votes the other way. . . . After the 
election nobody remembers it any- 
more.” 

“I've noticed that the conversa- 
tion of grown-ups is always the 
same.” 


[" IS NEITHER observation nor insight 
that ultimately intrigues us, how- 
ever, but the universality of adoles- 
cence itself. In spite of the difference 
of period and setting, the agonies 
and pleasures are so accurately seen 
and so guilelessly recorded as to be 
immediately recognizable. 

Miss Morley is a natural skeptic; 
her disinterestedness is only part- 
ly flavored by the peculiar cir- 
cumstance of being descended, on 
her father’s side, from the only 
Protestant family that ever settled in 
Diamantina. Her mother and grand- 
mother are devout Catholics; her 
father is a lax convert. She wavers 
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between religious viewpoints, or 
none, and has known something of 
his feeling of being an outsider: “My 
grandfather wasn’t buried in the 
Church because he was a Protestant; 
he was buried in front of the Charity 
Hospital . . .” 


sf petrsaniioony must have been some- 
thing like our frontier towns in 
its provinciality. Even the time of 
day was a matter of conjecture: 

“In Cavalhada only the men have 
watches. Those who live in the 
middle of town don’t feel the lack 
of them because almost all the 
churches have clocks in their towers. 
But when papa isn’t home the mis- 
takes we make about the hours are 
really funny . .. the rooster is 
mama’s watch, which doesn’t run 
very well. It’s already fooled us sev- 
eral times... .” 

Even though Diamantina was pov- 
erty-stricken and isolated, the total 
impression of these diaries is of a 
rural human comedy. Aside from 
the family, there are the miscella- 
neous types one finds in any good 
rambling country novel. To Miss 
Morley, luckily, these people were 
not character actors—the book is 
marvelously free of whimsy—but sim- 
ply human beings who existed 
around her. Mere innocence, rather 
than artistry, achieves a difficult ef- 
fect: the specific individual includes 
and overlaps the general stereotype. 

The most interesting social group 
in the diaries is the freed slaves. 
Emancipated in 1888, the able- 
bodied Negro men left for the big 
cities; most of the Negro women, 
their children, and the old people 
chose to stay on with their former 
masters. At first, they seem tightly 
woven into the fabric of society, but 
little by little, despite the solici- 
tude of many of the white people, 
Miss Morley’s grandmother in par- 
ticular, we see that they are, in 
reality, set apart: 

“I think that if the little girl had 
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as harmful as it is often portrayed? 
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been white, mama wouldn’t have 
minded. But she always scolds if 
we nurse Negro babies. Is it their 
fault if the poor little things are 
black. I don’t make any distinction, 
I like them all.” 


HE TEXTURE of human affections 

and the structure of social life 
are marked by patterns no longer 
stitched together and not yet quite 
torn apart. Though there was not 
the bitterness that follows civil war, 
mores persisted after their legal sanc- 
tion had disappeared. But one fact 
tended to bind people together: min- 
ing ore was risky. Economically, 
people survived by a kind of re- 
ciprocal trade agreement—the barter 
and sale of homemade products. 


The Pitfalls 


One of Miss Morley’s entries is: 
“Who knows if in the future there 
won't be many more inventions than 
there are today? José Rabelo spends 
all his time weighing vultures on the 
scales in order to invent a flying- 
machine.” 

Though there are, in all prob- 
ability, more flying mtachines than 
vultures overhead there now, Dia- 
mantina still exists. And so does 
“Helena Morley” in the person of 
Senhora Augusto Mario Caldeira 
Brant, now seventy-six, the wife of 
the president of the Bank of Brazil. 
She has never published another 
word. But these excellently translat- 
ed diaries preserve the Diamantina 
of her childhood, and childhood it- 
self. «» 


Of Righteousness 


PERRY MILLER 


f bse PuritaN DiLEMMA: THE STORY OF 
JoHN WINTHROP, by Edmund S. Mor- 
gan. Little, Brown. $3.50. 


Edmund Morgan finds in his biog- 
raphy of the first, the majestic gover- 
nor of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay an exemplification of a social 
“dilemma,” which he defines as “the 
problem of doing right in a world 
that does wrong.” Those of us who 
have happily divested ourselves of 
Puritanism, together with the mil- 
lions of modern Americans who have 
no taint of Puritanism in their gene- 
alogy, many well object that this 
dilemma is simply what any well- 
intentioned citizen confronts. Why 
allow Puritans to monopolize it? 

Winthrop led the migration to 
New England in 1630 and remained 
the most powerful figure, whether 
in or out of office, until his 
death in 1649. Mr. Morgan’s com- 
pact, eminently readable account of 
his stewardship makes it clear that 
here we do meet a prefiguration of 
something that has persisted as a 
peculiarly American dilemma. 

The pioneer Puritans entertained 
an idea of a Christian society more 
radical and more rigorous than any 
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other community, including Geneva, 
dared imagine—wherein, as Win- 
throp said, “the least known evills 
are not to be tollerated.” Winthrop’s 
problem thereupon became how to 
conduct himself as a member of the 
City of God while serving as a magis- 
trate for an earthly society. Pure 
as the Puritans strove to make 
their order, they generated the dissi- 
dence of dissent: Winthrop had to 
subdue the centrifugal passions of 
Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson, 
Dr. Robert Child. In the endeavor 
to hold his people together and to 
force them to fulfill their mission, 
the governor employed both cunning 
and force, and many times com- 
promised with the imperfections of 
the saints. 

Because the founders of New Eng- 
land were so articulate, and espe- 
cially because Winthrop so master- 
fully expounded the theory of this 
dedicated company—of the “city set 
on a hill”’—for all the profane to 
admire, the Puritans bequeathed to 
the subsequent Republic an impera- 
tive to excel all others in corporate 
virtue. In that sense, John Winthrop, 
though of course thinking himself 


an Englishman, is actually the first 
American politician with a vision, 
He may be seen as setting the stage 
for a Lincoln, a Wilson, or a Frank. 
lin Roosevelt. 


HEN A SOCIETY—Or an adminis. 

tration—is pursuing a course 
that a righteous man considers 
morally wrong, shall he withdraw 
from it in order to keep his prin- 
ciples intact, or shall he try to work 
with faulty instruments? In Eneland, 
John Winthrop had inherite:! the 
manor of Groton, which his erand- 
father purchased from Henry VIII 
after that worthy confiscate! the 
properties of the monasteries. This 
exercise of eminent domain h 


not 
seemed morally wrong to the \Vin- 
throps, but the failure of James | 
and Charles I to reform the C\urch 
of England according to Pvritan 


readings of the New Testame.:t a 
peared so reprehensible to john 
Winthrop that he abandonc:: his 
estate, where he might have lii:ered 
as a comfortable squire, and lc: this 
exodus into the wilderness. 

In relation to the established form 
of England, John Winthrop was 
“radical.” In the holy community of 
Massachusetts, forced to restrain the 
“separatist” tendencies of the most 
radical Puritans, Winthrop siands 
as the first, and indeed the formative, 
American conservative. Gover nent 
is established over men, he said, for 
their own good, and the only liberty 
they have is the liberty to submit. 
Yet he saw nothing inconsistent be- 
tween his English profession and 
his New England practice. Herein, 
though Winthrop could not foresee 
the consequences, he set a pattern 
for the dealings of a later America 
with old Europe, whether these were 
to be worked out in the novels of 
Henry James or, less sentiently, in 
the diplomacy of John Foster Dulles. 

Mr. Morgan’s narrative is fresh 
and flowing, sympathetic yet shrewd- 
ly analytical. John Winthrop, he 
concludes, was the first but not 
the last American to wrestle with 
the dilemma. He leaves it at that, 
concentrating on the purely seven- 
teenth-century context of a common- 
wealth professing absolute adherence 
to the doctrine of innate depravity, 
yet striving, in a new land, to achieve 
perfection. 

We leap ahead to speculate about 
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how a nation which, thanks in great 

t to the Puritans, cherishes a 
built-in conviction of inherent right- 
eousness can deal with a world it 
believes to be profoundly immoral. 


The whole situation becomes espe- 
cially curious when we recollect how 
Anglicans in the seventeenth century 
considered John Winthrop’s holy 
society a monumental hypocrisy. 


The Long Happy Life 


Of a Victorian Painter 


JAY JACOBS 


VictorIAN CANVAS: THE MEMOIRS OF 


W. P. Fritu, R.A. Edited with an 


introduction by Nevile Wallis. Illustrated. 


Macmillan. $5. 


At the height of his popularity, the 
English genre painter William Powell 
Frith was so successful—and so lack- 
ing in inspiration—that he was able 
to offer a reward of two hundred 
pounds to anyone who would supply 
him with a paintable subject. During 
the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, Frith’s prolix canvases at- 
tracted record crowds to the galleries 
in which they were shown, sold for 
unprecedented sums, and were copied 
in engravings that became “best-sell- 
rs’ throughout Britain and on the 
Continent. His work was compared 
by his contemporaries with the best 
of Cimabue, Hogarth, Watteau, and 
the “little masters” of Holland; it 
gained him the favor of his queen 
and the friendship of many illus- 
trious personages. Today Frith is re- 
membered only by specialists—and is 
not highly regarded by most of them. 

Nevile Wallis has done modern 
readers a distinct service by pruning 
Frith’s rambling reminiscences down 
to manageable dimensions. He does, 
however, tend to let his fondness for 
his subject obscure his objectivity, 
and concludes that the time is ripe 
for the “long pendulum” of history 
to swing back in Frith’s favor. While 
Frith, as revealed in his memoirs, is 
attractive enough to warrant this 
sort of wishful thinking, it is char- 
acteristic of pendulums to return to 
the same place but never to the same 
point in time. Without an almost 
exact duplication of the times in 
which Frith flourished, it is hard to 
see how his painting can ever again 
be very highly esteemed. 
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In order to convey some idea both 
of the nature of Frith’s pictures 
and the critical standards of the age 
in which they were painted and en- 
joyed, I quote a passage from an 
article on his “masterpiece,” “The 
Railway Station,” in which Tom 
Taylor, a popular Victorian critic 
and dramatist, uses up fifteen pages 
in merely describing the picture’s 
subject matter: 

“We will begin [Taylor begins] 
with the corner of the canvas to the 
right hand of the spectator. We have 
lighted, as it happens, on a miserable 
tragedy—one of those ignobler dramas 
which have their dénouement in the 
dock of a criminal court. The man, 
who is just stepping into the car- 
riage, much muffled up in wrappers 
and overcoats, and whose _lately- 
shaven face turns to a ghastly green 
pallor, as he feels the officer’s heavy 
hand on his shoulder, is one of the 
Robson or Redpath order—a fraudu- 
lent banker, or actuary, bank cashier, 
or railway clerk—who has long been 
carrying on his embezzlements, and 
is now arrested just on the threshold 
of sanctuary...” 

At this point, he embarks on a two- 
page digression in which he minute- 
ly describes the modus operandi of 
British detectives (“as a rule they are 
above disguises”). Then, returning— 
and warming—to his subject, he tells 
his readers to “Look at the pale, 
worn woman—her eyes sunken and 
red with tears and sleeplessness—who 
from the carriage watches the arrest 
with anguish.” 

In the course of his little comédie 
humaine, Taylor comes up with 
lines that as art criticism seem as 
hilarious—though more comprehen- 
sible—to us today as today’s art 
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journals would have seemed to him: 
“That her pet-sister is married is no 
satisfaction to this poor little 
maiden . . . But rip and reprobate 
as the fellow is, he has a mother . . . 
Her disease, we all know, is con- 
tagious,” and, finally, “Fido is 
doomed to the dog-van!” 


Victoria Was Amused 


Frith was born in 1819 (as was Rus- 
kin, one of the few Victorians- who 
were somewhat less than enthusiastic 
about his work), lived an easy, pleas- 
ant ninety years, and died in 1909, 
eight years after his patroness the 
queen, and about the time that art, 
as he understood it, was giving up 
its embattled ghost. He seems to 
have gone to his reward steadfastly 
believing that such “crazes” as Pre- 
Raphaelitism and Impressionism 
were strictly ephemeral phenomena 
(which they were), and that eventu- 
ally real art, the painting of anec- 
dote, would come into favor again 
(which it never can). 

These memoirs were originally 
published in 1887 and 1888, when 
Frith was not yet seventy. What we 
have here are the fond, sprawling 
memories of an _ undistinguished 
raconteur, devoid of pattern or 
chronology—and even, at times, of 
point. 

Frith wrote in much the same 
style as he painted; sentimentally 
and externally, crowding his surfaces 
with figures, seeing only the local 
color of his subjects and investing 
them with no reflected light, making 
up in diversity and detail what he 
lacked in inspiration and under- 
standing. His long life, coupled with 
his early success, made it possible 
for him to meet almost every person 
of any consequence in England. If 
he is unable to provide us with any 
insights into the notable intellects 
of his time, it is because he was him- 
self as two-dimensional as a char- 
acter from the pen of his beloved 
Dickens, and utterly incapable of 
appraising people or events at any- 
thing above or below face value. 
Since he lacked any propensity to or 
talent for analysis, these memoirs are 
a kind of catchall into which his 
reminiscences have been dumped 
willy-nilly, treasure and trash heaped 
together, with no more store set by 
the one than the other. 

While he also lacked the “sacred 
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flame” (as he himself cheerfully ad- 
mitted) that impels—and occasional- 
ly consumes—the truly great paint- 
ers, Frith had a simple, direct 
warmth of heart that endeared him 
to a great many of his contempo- 
raries and that illumines his artlessly 
written pages. Eminently satisfied 
with the even tenor of his own good 
life, he was unreservedly proud of 
his successful friends, genuinely sym- 
pathetic toward those who were not 


sufficiently endowed with talent to 
shine in the Victorian firmament. 
He seems not to have had an en- 
vious or vindictive bone in his body. 


ee recollections of the great 
men and women of his day are 
confined almost exclusively to anec- 
dotes or simple word sketches, many 
of which seem to have been included 
in his books simply because the old 
boy was a bit of a name dropper. 
He met the two giants of British 
painting, Turner (whose seat in tie 
Royal Academy he was destined one 
day to occupy) and, early in his ca- 
reer, Constable; and while he writes 
of them respectfully, he seems to 
have had little understanding of 
their work. Victoria and Albert 
charmed him with their taste in pic- 
tures (they were partial to his own), 
and Wellington amused him with 
his pretended familiarity with them. 
Thackeray’s earthiness “prejudiced” 
him, although “he had written a 
charming criticism of a picture of 
mine,” and “had already given suf- 
ficient proof in literary work that 
he was a giant among men.” Trol- 
lope he found “bluff, loud, stormy 
and contentious; neither a brilliant 


talker nor a good speaker; but afb 
kinder-hearted man and a truer 
friend never lived.” This last phrase, 
or variations of it, is like a refrain 
in the memoirs of this kindhearted 
man and true friend. 

Of his great friend Dickens, Frith 
writes with an admiration touching 
idolatry; “Enter a pale young man 
... his right hand extended to me 
with a frank cordiality, and a friend. 
ly clasp, that never relaxed till the 
day of his untimely death.” 


A Nude in Tears 


A good many of Frith’s pages are 
devoted to matters which seem mere. 
ly comic or bathetic today, but which 
he obviously expected to have an en. 
lightening and sobering effect on his 
contemporaries. The harrowing con- 
sequences of marrying outsicl« one’s 
class; the tragic fate that awaits 
young brides who take to the bottle 
in the absence of their matcs; the 
martyrdom of a respectable maiden 
who sat “that way,” in tears, before 
a class at the Royal Academy in or- 
der to keep her poor father from 
debtor’s prison—these are some of 
the subjects “which may interest my 
readers.” Many more of his stories 
concern his fellow academicians, 
Landseer, Eastlake, Maclise, Augus- 
tus Egg, and Mulready, all of whom 
were considered great painters in 
their day (“I find myself and Mac. 
lise the guns this year’) and all of 
whom are now largely forgotten—or 
remembered with derision. How 
many of this year’s guns are destined 
to follow them into obscurity? 

Since I have stressed the negative 
aspects of A Victorian Canvas, | 
hope I will not be reversing my field 
too abruptly if I close by recom- 
mending it. It is pleasant to spend 
an evening in the company of a 
kindly, complacent, and uncompli- 
cated old gentleman; a trifle pom 
pous and a bit of a bore, yes, but 
representative of a good part of the 
best of a way of life which won't be 
seen again, and which had, its errors 
and its conceits notwithstanding, 
much to recommend it: an old man 
who typifies and unwittingly illum: 
nates many facets of life as it was 
lived when Victoria wore the crown, 
when werds like “d —— n” could be 
found in print, when God was i 
His heaven and all was right with 
an R.A.’s world. 
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